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CONTENTS 3° and Prairie River, have, in most instances, been 
complied with; and the work provided for by 
97\\the whole of the contracts would, in all proba- 
and Lsueuhsustunusesssenstscecss.99][Dility, have been executed, had not many of the 
jake and Ohio Canal ; Grand Junction Railway .100||contractors been called upon, in the early part 
Navigatic ote Nesey Aime ag arb Record.101|/of the present year, to mareh towards the seat 
Louisville and eeciead wary ecm yas ercenemag of the late Indian disturbances. These contrac- 
pre sg 3 - wey tow Pre eH ler tiny oi tors are at present, however, actively engaged 
ay pes Roots of Grafted Trees ; Maturity of Grain in fulfilling the terms of their contracts, and no 
a rag teal leple | Saas Ad Homes. Oe .102||doubts are entertained of the many of their 
ba ure; On the Growth of Vegetables; _|/engagements within the present fall. An esti- 
ee nen ace aeeeenan y eeneng, Oc... 108 ite ok the funds canueate to complete this 
road as far as the northern boundary line of In- 
08|/diana has been submitted. 

Road from La Plaissance Bay to the Detroit 
and Chicago Road, Michigan.—The Commis- 
sioners appointed under the act of Congress of 
Ath July last, which provides for the location of 
this road, having accomplished the object o 
their commission, and furnished — report, 
’ ; ; accompanied by a plat, field notes, and an esti- 

We have been politely favored with copies of|| mate of canateastien this road, an officer has 
the Report of the Pennsylvania Canal Commis-||peen directed to superintend ‘its construction, 
sioners, from. which we shall give such further||with instructions to place that. portion of it in- 
extracts as we may deem of interest to our cluded between the bay and Tecumseh under 
reaiiae: contract, with as little loss of time as possible. 
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The accounts rendered’ by the commissioners, 
We have also the Report of the New-York|ias well as their report, eB that the amount of 
Canal Commissioners, a part of which we shall||expenditures on account of the |dcation exceeds 
give in our next number. the sum appropriated for that object, by $608 76, 
sf which excess has been advanced by the com- 
Murrary Roaps.—Quarter-Master General||missioners under the expectation that Congress 
Ta. Jessup, in his Me port to the Secretary o.|/will relieve them by an additional appropriation 
S War, states that the difficulties experienced in|/of that amount. As an-examination of the ac- 
~ the late operations against the Indians, in the||counts shows that no unnecessary expenses 
* movement of the troops, and the transportation|/were incurred, this amount is accordingly em- 
4 of supplies, prove the necessity of several good|/praced in the estimate already furnished. 
roads to intersect the extensive territory lying 
the frontier settlements of Indiana, Il- 
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4 ee asi me Contracts have been entered into for the con- 
a a58 Michigan, ” the he and hac a struction of this road as far as the fifty-seventh 
* [il porta ieemte for the protection and defenoe||"le from Detroit, inctading: the: sceetion ¢ 
‘ of tia waeth-weatern frontiers, that roads be au- wie oe over the Thread and the Flint rivers, 
i Sem Chicago to Galena ; from. Chica the former on the fifty-eighth, and the latter on 
‘7 Le , - . . . ° 4 = 
i i ron Winnebago, and from the latter to the sixtieth mile. An estimate for the continu 
. Galena, as well as from some suitable points on ation of this road has been submitted. 
ta the Illinois river to Chicago, and to intersect itt 
the road thence to Galena. The roads. here||River.—The Commissioners. a 
proposed, if constructed, would be of very great||the act of Congress of the 4th July last, in 

ance to our northern inhabitants for||ference to this fad, are now engaged in. mak- 
ing its; location. 


> Mos the’ Dero Chatter, Jan. 91] Road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, Michigan. 
Re — The location of this road having been chang- 
. ae 7 ng AN.—Extracts from the Report of the ed by virtue of the mprent in g: 
f Engineer bey act ot Congress of 3d July last, arrangements 
ad from Detroit to Chicago; Michigan.—||have been made for pire its construction, 
‘Contracts entered into last year for the||by contract, as far as Black river, which isj 
ition of 27 miles of this road, beginning||below Fort Gratiot. The funds available fo 
ve 105th, and terminating,at the 132d mile||this road are sufficient for its i 
- from Detroit, including the erection of bridges||will be accomplished in the course of the coming 
over Cold Water River, Creek,Swan Creek, |lyear. 
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Road from Detroit to Saganaw, Michigan.— 


Road from Detroit to the mouth of Grand 
inted under 


[VOLUME IL—No. 7. 





[For the American Railroad Journal.] 


Foot Rariroaps, No. fl.—There is enor- | 


mous expense attending the repairs of our com. 
mon roads. From some inquiries I have made 


I calculate that the cost of keeping roads in re- ' 


pair is about one dollar and a half to every in- 


habitant, or 3000 dollars to a town of 2000 in-~ 


habitants. In towns near to great markets the _ 


cost is still more; and after all the labor be. 
stowed upon them, they are and must be in a 
bad state in the spring and fall. In most direc. 
tions there is not business enough to sustain 
railroads for steam-carriages, or even for horse 


labor ; but light and narrow railroads might be 


made, on which men might work, and do all the 
transportation that is needed. They could 
transport at least 600 tons a day, or 180 millions 
of feet of boards, or other lumber, a year, A 
railroad, then, for human power would answer 
all the purposes of such an establishment from 
most parts of the country to a market town. A 
few such routes into the country would collect 
all the travelling upon them, and would save 
the common roads ; and the expense of erect- 
ing these railroads would be trifling compared 
with the cost of the heavy railroads formed for 
horses or steam engines. . It would not be ha 
zardous for some enterprising men of business 


made, for nice precision is here required. It be. 


practical men—and who have some business to 
transact—and who have a favorable location 
near them, to make an experiment., And an 
experiment for a mile, or even a shorter dis. 
tance, may determine the question for the whole 
country. It. may show that a new mode.of 
communication may be opened between eities 


ed by men on railroads, even easier than they 
ean be driven along a high-way. But exper 

ment must decide this question. And. yet 1 
would seem that it is eeided already. .4¥@ 
know that a horse will move ten tons on a/evek 
railroad ; and we know that a man has@bout. 
the seventh part the strength of a hore-—and_ 


that a man oh 


“+ 


longs to those who have access to scientific and: 


and towns. And it may be that, instead of men: 
being moved by cattle, cattle may be transport. 


to make an experiment on a limited scale. The — 
experiment, however, should be scientifically 


“ 


we know that he can easily move at the rate of | 
two miles an hour ; and we might se it dowiy 
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which may give permanence to t 
finished ; and in removing ever g 
which may affect its future stability. It is bet- 
ter that the profile of the road never be ley 

when this can as well be avoided. I say not 
this in support of the assertion so often made, 
that a horse can travel easier on an undulating 
surface than on a level or one of a uniform in- 
clination, but because the latter road may, with 
less trouble, be maintained in a dry and solid] 
state, than where the same facilities are not af- 
forded for the removal of the surface water. 


Again, it will be advisable, in forming the foun- 
dation of the road, to give it the.same slight 
curve in the cross section that is proposed to be 
given to the finished surface, and from the extre- 
‘ mities of this curve to have the ground free and 
clear to the respective drainages ; and as much 
care ought to be observed in removing points of] 
rock or large stone from the foundation as would 
have been necessary had they appeared at the 
surface of the finished road, they still exerting, 
thongh doubtless in a much less degree, the same 
urequal and deteriorating effect. Small springs 
will often occur in the formation ; and these, 
_- when allowed to remain, become to the survey- 
or a perpetual nuisance : let them, if possible, be 
traced off the road, and opened there freely ; but 
if, as sometimes happens, their descent be 
nearly perpendicular, a small drain must be 
especially formed to receive them, for no ex- 
pense at this season can counterbalance the 
trouble they may afterwards occasion. When 
the formation of the road occurs in good com- 
mon earth, no other process is necessary than 
to give to the metal bed or foundation the requi- 
site forms, keeping it clear as formerly meén- 
tioned of all large stones or points of rock.— 
When the formation oceurs in rock it will be 
proper to interpose a layer of at least a foot in 
thickness, of clay or earth, between the rock 
and the road material, experience having shown 
that the material wears very rapidly on such a 
hard surface, and that from the same unyield- 
ing caus> the consolidation proceeds very slow- 
ly. When there is a slight degree of elastici- 
ty on the bed of the road, the material has been 
ways found to wear best, and the reverse of 
this.case renders all rock foundations bad in 
ractice. A layer of earth, interposed will be 
‘ound a very great advantage. In crossing soft 
or marshy grounds, the principal object will be 
to raise the roadway above the influence of the 
highest flood-waters, and independent of this 
latter cause it is of consequence always to 
have it raised several feet above the ordinary 
level of the marsh, that it may be removed in 
one degree from the influence of that attract- 
re force by which the damp rises as in a 
‘among the particles of earth 12 or 18 
ches above the ordinary level of the waters. 
marsh is very soft, side drains will be out 
> question, and the only thing that can be 
in this case is to give to the surface wa- 
ter i facility of escape by keeping the road 
d smooth. The gravel, after havi 


/hen| 






*Pepared as metitioned in my last, 
poe th Bo on itt two courses, allowing the 


e measure to consolidate, though 
80, before the second course is 
hoosing a convenient season for 


, this purpose wen weather is moist and 


not 












pikes, ‘ 8 fe Ml , 1 : the au ti con L 
eee eo cree 
their proprietors: but this is out of order. 
These : gravel ——, are - 
cessar i ’ in some 79 ; nerai, 

en ets sider the subj itself of mue 
ance to the country than its now dign 
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, ified 
w, M’Adamization. The latter is not likely 
to come into extensive use for a considerable 
time, and in many of bess on omg is no 
‘probability of its bei opted during the-pre- 
ik at indepen aonloe the high dine 
of labor, which, however, seems continually 
on the decrease, there wants a proper example 
of a M’Adamized road of some extent, afford- 
ing a fair return to its projectors ; and though I 
have little doubt myself, that, on the greater 
thoroughfares, such a road formed after the 
best. and. most expensive. model would be a 
sound and safe.investment for capital, I am 
aware that gentlemen will not, in the mean time, 
risk their money on the mere assertion of any 
individual ; the first and more common species 
of road must, therefore, for some time, even 
in those states where the material for the other 
exists in great plenty, continue to be the standin 
road of the country ; in these, then, and still 
more so in the other states; when the material 
for M’Adamization is not within reach, its im- 
provement must always be = subject of consi- 
derable importance. ‘That ‘ais species of road 
is eapable of great improvement every one ad- 
mits, but, at the same time, it has somehow 
fallen into neglect as beneath the engineer’s 
attention. Nothing can be more fallacious : its 
improvements are sources of economy to ali 
within its inluenge—to the farmer in his wag- 
gons, his horses, and his cattle—to the public, 
in the economy of carriage dues, consequent, 
which in some instances at present form half 
the cost of many materials Sedat from ‘the 
country—and in the saving of horses employed 
in stages, and every other species of carriage 
draught. S. D. 





[From the Baltimore Gazette.] 
PraeticaBiLiry: or Stream CARRIAGES ON 
Turnpixes.—I have been eay ane by indis- 
position from noticing earlier a long article in 
your paper of the 23d inst. on Steam Car- 
riages on Turnpikes. ‘The delay, however, in 
exposing the errors of that attiele, is of little 
importance, as from ite prolixity it has proba- 
bly been read by very few of your readers, and 
from its nature it was not calculated to affect 
opinion on the subject to which it related. 

You have also published lately two other 
short pieces on the same side; one, a letter 
from Liverpool to the New-York Evening Post, 
which, as.it contained no one fact, needs no re- 
ply, and the only merit of which was its con- 
ormity to the leading principle in epistolary 
composition, it obviously having been written 
without premeditation or study : the other was 
a short extract from an article in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. This article 1. propose 
hereafter to notice at length, and. shall. now 
merely state, that its drift is to sh6W, not the 
imprasticability of steam carri on turnpikes, 
but that the means to shonin: Wks ieaporiant re- 
sult, hitherto used in England, were not the 
proper ones. 

AsIdo not wish to occupy much of your 
space, nor to fatigue your readers, I shall pro- 
ceed to 5M out and comment upon, as briefly 
as possible, some of the 


the long communication:of the 23d. The fol- 
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be found to be inadequate to the high deg 

totam irec even on the nearly ’ 

of a damroad.” 4 
How easily a statement passes fro! the end 

of a pen to 9 matty erudite it is 

accompanied with a show of technical know- 


ledge, doubtless, many believe that it has a high- 
er origin than the braui of the writer. From a 
Re on Steam C: by a Select Com- 
mittee of the British House of Commons, re- 
penned ny pear by ontes of the House of 

epresentatives, I e the following extract 


from the minutes of evidence—Mr. mtr be- 
ing under examination, 3d of August, 1831: 
“‘ How far have you improved the formation 
of your working carriages as to weight?” ‘The 
weight was a principal: objection to the practi- 
cal application of the carriage... The first.car- 
riage of a given power weighed four tons—this 
was objectionable on account of its. weight, 
which was severely felt in consequence: of its 
effect on the roads. I thought it would 
the roads, which injury would prodace’s toll 
that would perhaps injure the economy of it. 
No. 3 weighed four, No. 4 weighed three tons, 
with the same power; No. 5two tons, with the 
same power; the present carriages building, 
will Pe seen neat that 35 cwt. with the same 
ower. — 
ay What does the carri which runs be- 
tween Cheltenham and Gloucester weigh?” 
By a letter from the Magistrate, now produced, 
it is Stated to weigh nearly three tons—it ought 
to weigh only 45 cwt.; if it wigeesaee tons, 
there is extra weight of which I know nothing. 
“When you state yanks bas of 35 cwt. you 
mean the weight of the travelling carriage alone, 
without the weight oc pereennse or the weight 
of fuel or water?” —Yes, just so; I think it pos- 
sible to reduce the weight considerably, as im- 


provements go on. I have a carriage now build. 
ing which [| do not expect will weigh abeve 5 
ewt. which I expected to do the workof1 horse, 


u divide your 
I think about 









and.carry two or three people; 's isa i 
cine cheek, and it is not seta to ected occ 
thing more than light parcels. 

«Into ‘what. stages would yo 
journeys most conveniently ? 
seven miles. kit 

“What weight of fuel and water would you 
lay in for such a stage?” "The fuel and water 
will be in proportion to the size and power of 
the carriage. 

“ For a machine weighing 35 cwt. marked by 
you No. 6, what weight of fuel and water d 
you require?” Three bushels and a half of 
coke is the quantity we take to my ly this dis. 
tance, and the first charge two bushels; the 
first charge always remaining, it decreases of 
course down to the first charge ; a: 
mean, it will be 33. The wei 
at present, I think, is about 1 
which is consumed ; that wo eu 
a gallon weighing about 10 Ibs. m 
lbs. ; the mean of this will be the quan 

It may be safely asserted, that the 
a steam earriage (capable of carrying 
passengers) need not exceed, inc! 

, three tons. The writer ‘of this 
munication makes it six and a half. — inde” 
of a hundred per cent. is a difference of some 
moment in such matters,. ina pne ce 
. The writer makes a calculation of the . 
parative expense of transportation by — af 

















lowing is what the writer says of the weight of||power and by steam: | The result of ae 
steam carriages for turnpikes : that on a good road 100 miles the cost’of | 
| “Regarding the resistances to be met with||carrying a passenger by steam cai swould — 
even on level roads, it will be scarcely less|ibe $3 35}, and by horse power $3 00,.500 ©) 
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_ cessary toa successful practice, are yet ina 


x ST ae a ni ashi 6 "thd ay good ney Sthath 
Steam-Carriage: Wily es ae 4s run for half the 


t *horse-carriages?” » “my 
own is th: Wiehe -Conclien? rill, very Soon 
after their éstablishment, bé run for one-third 
‘ithecost of the present Stage-Coaches. “In 

} too, a Stage-Coach with four horses 
carries nearly double as many passengers as 
one ‘of our’s does, viz. six inside, and twelve 
outside: Mr: Gurney on being asked the same 
question, answered, “that the comparative ex- 
pense of mes a Steam-Carriage, and run- 
ning # coach with four horses, varies in differ- 
ent situations, according to the price of coke, 
and of labor. ‘It is in all cases consi- 
d ‘at least one half less.” 

Sir, that a Baltimorean in some re- 
mote part of the world, where the operation of 
railroads ‘was unknown, in order to enlighten 
ani community on this important sub- 

, Should publish a statement that on a rail- 
road. running out of Baltimore sengers 
wereconveyed at the rate of four ‘niles an hour, 
sixty miles re dollars, would he more 
c 8 é public, and more blank- 
ly -apeabemdtek ascertained facts, than does the 
writér.of the communication in regard to the 
two important iculars, the weight of steam 
earriages and their comparative expensiveness 
with h power? 

The writer enters likewise into a calculation 
of the comparative expersiveness of trans- 
portation by steam on a railroad and on a turn- 
pike, wherein he proves nothing but his ac- 
quaintance with the elementary rules of arith- 
metic. 

Permit me now, sir, to call your attention, 
and'that of your readers, to opinions which are 
entitled to:more consideration than that of the 
writer of the communication, as to the practi- 
cability of steam carriages on turnpikes. Mr. 
Farey;'an engineer of high standing in Eng- 
land,,and of the experience of 25 years, being 
asked by the commiittee—“ Has the experience 
which has already been had of steam carriages 
been such as to enable us to say that it is not 
merely in theory we have calculated on these 
carriages?” answered— Yes ; what has been 
done. by the above-mentioned inventors proves 
to my. satisfaction the practicability of impell- 
ing, stage coaches by steam on good common 
roads, in tolerab'e level parts of the country, 
without horses, at a speed of eight or ten 
miles-an hour. The steam coaches I have 
tried) have ‘made very good progress along 
the, road, oe have been very deficient in 
strength, and consequently in permanency of 
keeping in repair, also in Tabbomaitdation for 

and luggage; for which reason 
they arenone of them models to proceed upon 
to build coaches as a matter of business.— 
® complexity of their structures and 
the. ity of pieces of which they are 













co itis impracticable to give them the 
requisite strength by mere addition of materi- 


because they would then be too heavy to 

S as stage coaches. I do 
\that itis, now a question of theory, 
ieability I-coneeive to be proved ; 
details of execution, which are ne- 






bal 


State,” 
'y stated his opinion as follows : 
ection will exist in the machinery ; 
but I conceive that the main points of difficulty 
ave Deen removed by the experiments I have 
pfnd>that all ‘those now remaining are 
deadledithculties, which will be removed by 
, experience ;-and if there is no cause 
byothe - ure; or at any other 
are, ‘will be bold to say, that in five ears 
i Carriages will: be generally em layed 











id ‘were ‘by no means so effi- 
ight have been, on being asked|) 





* ‘a 4 
‘where these vehicles (steam carriages) will be 
idy required by coach propri 


: r bui ilding ‘a m: ‘one. " 
Mr. Nathaniel Ogle stated to the ¢o 
that his partner and himself, who 
steam coach eight hundred miles 
success, “were about to esta 
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made in numbers ; and a great many are alrea- 
rs, carriers of; 


merchandise, and others, for their use on the 


public roads.” 
After hearing all the evidence, which fills one 
hundred and thirty large octavo » the com- 


mittee of the House of Commons concluded 
their report as follows : 

“ Sufficient evidence has been adduced to con- 
vince your Committee— 

1. That mee oT can be propelled by steam 
on common at an average rate of ten 
miles per hour. 

2. Phat at this rate they have conveyed up- 
wards of fourteen passengers. 

3. That their weight, including engine, water, 
fuel and attendants, may be under three tons. 
4. That they can ascend and descend hills of 
considerable inclination with facility and safety. 
5. That they are perfectly safe for passen- 
ers. : 
e 6. That they are not (or need not be, if pro- 
perly constructed) nuisances. to the public. 
7. That: they will become a speedier and 
cheaper mode of conveyance than carriages 
drawn by horses. 
8. That as they admit of greater breadth of 
tire than other carriages and as the roads are 
not acted on so injuriously as by the feet of 
horses in common draught, such carriages will 
cause less wear of roads than coaches drawn 
by horses. 
9. That rates of toll have been imposed on 
steam carriages which would prohibit their be- 
ing used on several lines’ of road, were such 
charges permitted to remain unaltered.” 
It is, accordingly, the opinion of engineers 
and practical workmen, and of a sélect Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, who had be- 
fore them most minute and various infermation, 
that the practicability of the application of 
steam to propelling vehicles on common roads 
is established.’ Now, sir, when it is recollected 
that this practicability has been. established by 
experiments tried with imperfect engines and 
on roads: not made for ‘the purpose, what. are 
we authorized to infer will be the result when 
successive experiments, guided. by the. great 
mechanieal knowledge’ and skill of the age, 
shall have brought the. steam apparatus appro- 
priate for this object to a high degree of perfée- 
tion, and when carriages: with such improved 
apparatus shall be run on roads constructed 
pepowely for their operation? One step only 
as been made—a most important one, to be 
sure. Possession has been obtained of a new 
field for the action of the prolific power- of steam 
—the most extensive and the richest field that 
has been opened to its mighty labors. , The en- 
terprize and ingenuity of man will not fail to 
cultivate it successfully. The fruits of the eul- 
tivation will be immeasurable—its results in- 
calculable. M’Apam. 


“Prom the Alecandria Gazette] 
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Rarroaps anp Canats.—No subjee 
more interesting’to our readers thant 
ternal Improvement, and the im 
have recently been brought int 
tate trade and commerce and. ir 
tion. Hence, we are always 
lect and arrange facts’ having a t g 
these matters for their use and informatit 
A few years only are passed since | 
ders performed on Railroads. were Fr 


mere Travellers’ Tales. Now, at out 5 


nearly, we may see them realized. 
vawokey aed yurthen, the Locon 








fhout En ./ 1 have, not hesitated, 
having these feelings, to devote all my time 





proved capable of more than was a! f eat ass 7 
ed. In our day, too, we have the wonders © 


portion of traffic from. the canals. The 


(if any have actually been made. by the lage 
of goods on the Eirapea and Manchester Rai. 
way) are extremely small; yet the water dis. 
tance between Manchester and Liverpool.is 
nearly double the Railway distance ; and ins 
stead of possessing the regularity of Canal con. « 
veyance, is, for eighteen miles of this addition- 
al length, subject to the winds and tides of the, 
Mersey. Nevertheless, of an amount nearly 
fourteen hundred thousand tons annually, for. 
the carriage of which the Directors of the Livy. . 
erpool Railway were desirous to. provide, be. « 
fore the Railway was opened, little more than. 
an eighteenth part, including the.entire road. 
traffic, has been as yet obtained for the Rail... 
way; and the expenses of carrying this frac. - 
tion of the trade pe been so enormous, as to » 
make it doubtful whether the Railway Compa- . 
ny do not suffer a regular loss on their carry- 
ing trade, which is defrayed from their profits 
as coach sega apr ge B. Appendix. 

‘‘ However incredible it may appear, itis cer- 
tain that Canal passengers can be carried at 
a speed of ten miles an hour, with a degree of. 
ease, comfort, and safety, such as no other con... 
veyance can give, and at a charge-—if required 
by competition—not much more than a.tenth 
of the cost of Railway travelling. 

“ These facts, so different from general be- 
Jief, have been completely ascertained .during 
the course of the last two .years.. They are. 
consequent on the detection, by practice and 


experience, of two fallacies which had been held. 


out fo the public, and received as undoubted 
truths. 
“The first of these fallacies was, that it was, 
impossible to propel a boat, carrying any con~ 
siderable number of passengers, along. a Canal 
at high speed, without incurring an enormous 


expenditure of money and power, and without ‘ 


occasioning a wave or surge which would wash 
down the Canal banks.—{Note C, Appendix.} 
“The second fallacy was Phos a by 
certain engineers, connected with Railway pro- 
jects, and is as follows, viz.: that in proportion 
as the speed on a Railway was increased; the 
expense of conveyance was diminished, as the 
engines by doubling their speed could im the 


dix. 
how, pr first fallacy, viz. the 

possibility of moving ata velocity ii 

cgi <a 
e by the sy 

vessels, have been prov reaceny ag imagina- 

tion only. A speed of ten. miles an hour has. 
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carriage of 
the banks, even where the vessel carried up- 











| The expenses.or cost. of. thie. 
spee are. a9, <aiting,, thas thee Sanen pen areata 2 
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number of boats on 













although it be true thg 
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ine, but the 03 > weggons and 
ay. ordinary 8 of conveyance 
on the Lavécpool Railway is from ten to twen- 


Feng ky ok 
weather e weight 

way engine, with its tender for carrying coke 
and water, costs about £1000, and drags after 
it a train’of eight coaches, the cost of each of 
which, if the same as in the estimate for the 
London and Birmingham Railway, should be 
£200, or a train of first-class coaches, with ac- 


pends much on the 
. The Rail- 





nearly two years been from nine to ten miles 
an hour, and although there are fourteen jour- 
nies along the canal per day, at this rapid speed, 
the banks of the canal have sustained no inju- 
ry; indeed injury is impossible, as there is no 
surge. The boats are formed seventy fect in 
length, about five feet six inches broad, and, 
but for the extreme narrowness of the canal, 
might be made broader ; they carry easily from 


companying engine and tender, costs £2,600. 
The coaches accommodate 120 passengers. 
There are other coaches, and also uncover- 
ed waggons, which travel at an inferior speed, 
and which will cost less. The fares are va- 
rious ; seven shillings, or nearly three pence 
per mile, for each passenger, in the common 
coaches, of what is called the “first train,’ 
being just double and triple the boat fares ; and 





seventy to eight ssengers, and, when re- 
i goat mr i ae eartibd: upwards of 110 

rs. The entire cost of a boat and fit- 
tings up is about £125. The hulls are formed 
of light iron plates and ribs, and the covering is 
of wood and light oiled cloth. They are more 
airy, light and comfortable than any coach ; 
they permit the passengers to move about from 
the outer to the inner cabin, and the fares per 
mile are’ one penny in the first, and three far- 
things in the second cabin. The Lng 
are all earried under cover, having the privilege 
aiso of an uncovered space. These boats are 
drawn by two horses—the prices of which may 
be from 50 to £60 per pair—in stages of four 
miles in length, which are done in from twenty- 


four shillings in the coaches, and three shillings 
and six pence in the uncovered waggons, in 
what is called the “second train,” which move 
at a lower velocity. The lowest Railway fare 
to the traveller is therefore three half-pence per 
mile, in an open, uncovered waggon, moving 
at an inferior speed, exposed to wind and rain, 
and the steam and smoke of the engine—or 
double the fare on the Paisley Canal, for being 
carried in a comfortable cabin under cover.” 

“ The Paisley Canal boats have now been at 
work plying on that canal since the autumn of 
1830, and it is found that they are as easily and 
safely drawn at the high velocities before men- 
tioned, during the night as during the day. The 





two to twenty-five minutes, including stoppages 
to let out and take in passengers: each set of 
horses doing three or four stages rere 
each day:° fact, the boats are drawn throug 

this narrow and shallow canal at a velocity 
which many celebrated engineers had demon- 
strated, and which the public believed, to be im- 

ible. 
“The entire amount of the whole expenses 
attendants and horses, and of running one 
these boats four trips of twelve miles each, 
(the length of the canal,) or forty-eight miles 

ily, including interest on the capital, and 
twenty 
ment of the boats, or loss on the capital there- 
in invested, and a considerable sum laid aside 
for accidents, and replacement of the horses, is 


cent. laid aside annually for replace-}} 


accidents on the Liverpool Railway have been 
so frequent, and so serious, as to require the 
notice of the Directors in the Reports ; whilst 
not even the semblance of an accident has hap- 
pened with the Paisley boats.’ 

*‘ Although I have principally confined myself 
to the article of passengers, yet all I have stated 
applies equally to the fight goods now sent by 
the road waggons and vans. 

“ With two horses, it has been shown that a 
weight equal to nearly eight tons in passengers 


}may be conveyed along a narrow and shallow 


canal at a rate of nine or ten miles an hour, and 
at an expense of 11d a mile, including every 
outlay, with interest and replacement of capi- 
tal, being less than one third of the bare cost 
for conveyance of a similar weight on a Rail- 





£700 some odd shillings, or taking the number| 
of working days to be 312 annually, something 
under £2 Ss 3d. per day, or about eleven pence 
per mile. The actual cost of carrying from 

ighty to one hundred persons a-distance of 
thirty miles (the length of the Liverpool Rail- 
way;) at a velocity of nearlyten miles an hour, 
6n the Paisley Canal, one of the most curved, 
narrow, and shallow Canals in Britain, is there- 
fore just £1 7s. 6d. sterling. Such are the 
facts, and incredible as they may appear, they 
are facts which no one who inquires can possi- 
bly doubt. ‘ 

“As ts Railways, the oe tl eee of high 
velocities has been made, and the result ascer- 
tained on the best finished and finest line of 


y in Britain, connecting the two great|| Railwa 


towns of Liverpool and Manchester, without a 
single eurve, from end to end, and with only 

two short ascents. 
“The result of this experiment on the Liver- 
— Railway has been somewhat different from 
on the Ardrossan Canal. On the Railway, 


ay.” 

(Note B, Appendix.) 

The entire trade contemplated by the Directors, previous 
to the Railway being opened, and for which they wished 
to provide means of conveyance. between Liverpool and 
Manchester, was 1,248,000 tons ; but the entire amouut ob- 
tained in the year 1831 was 88,099 tons, of which 52,224 
tons’ was carried in the last six months of 1831. The ex- 
pense of carriage of these 52,224 tons was £21,841 4s 10d, 
so that if the entire amount of anticipated trade on the Rail- 
way had been obtained, the actual annual outlay. on the 
goods, trade alone, would haveamounted to nearly ,000 
-eniee besides all the coaching disbursements, a sum far 
be the original estimated cost of the Railway itself. 


‘ (Note C, Appendiz.) 

The last scientific work I am aware of, in which these 
fallacies, propositions, or data, are demonstrated to be true, 
is Mr. Wood of Killingsworth’s book on Railways. 
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indeed, the expected velocities have been fully 
attained, and the calculations of the engineer, in 
this respect, satisfactorily demonstrated as | 
sible and correct ; but unluckily one very im- 
portant matter had not been admitted into th 
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CHESAPEAKE any Onto Canat.—On .our 
fourth page, says the pid» song ap Banner, will 


pos-|jbe found a brief exposition, by the President 
the Canal , of the «Simin efficicnt 
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work will not suffer it to fag pty norco 

gnickly place within the reach of the Directors 
e means necessary to complete and bring into 


|speedy operation, at least, its entire, Hastern 


section. In our neighborhood the work goes 
bravely on, and little doubt seems.to be enter- 
tained of the completion of the whole line now 
pe. pentane within, “9 about, the time 4 
qui y the charter. e remarkably 

and open character of the weather during the 
winter has been favorable to the of the 
work, the contractors have been faithfully 
and diligently engaged. Some of the dirt sec. 
tions consequently are nearly finished, and 
many of the heaviest jobs are in a state of con- 
siderable forwardness. The aspect of the coun- 
try, in the immediate vicinity of the river, for 
miles above and below the town, is indeed 
onaneee insomuch that it can searcely be he 
nized by those who have not lately visited 
line ; while the impulse given to business 
of this place by the construction of the Canal 
near us is very visible, and the prospects of Wil- 
liamsport daily brighten. 


[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine,] 
Granp Junction Ratnway.—The sudden 
dissolution of Parliament last year arrested the 
proeeenee of two different Companies, which 

ad been formed for the purpose of effecting a 
railway communication between Liver and 
Birmingham. The undertaking has since been 
revived,junder the title of the “* Grand Junction 
Railway,” and the two rival Companies have 
united their forces to carry it inte effect. It is 
now heirs that the railway shall — 
from Birmingham, by way of Dudley, Tipton, 
and Wolverhampton, to the north o Staltord. 
shire (whence branches will eventually be made 
into the Potteries;) and thence to Preston 
Brook, at four miles from which place it willbe 
carried across a narrow part of the M at 
Washington, and join the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Rai ag about midway between itstwo 
extremities. _By thus including some:fifteen or 
sixteen miles of railway already formed, the 
line will not be executed at considerably leas 
cost, but it will effect a communication with 





Live 1. The engineers are Mr. 8 

and Mr. Rastrick ; and the Committee ) 
most of the gentlemen who took an active 
in the formation of the Liverpool and 

ter line. 





[From the same.] 
New Parents.—George Frederick 
of Birmmgham, metal roller, for ‘an i 
manufacture of metal plates for sheathing 


Oct. 22, 1832, 
Henry Scrivener, of New 


improvements in the construction of iron ‘rail 
wage: Two months; Nov. 3, 1882, 

illiam Wilkinson Taylor, of Bow, 
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nt year, for W. H. B. Esq. 

‘Esq. and id myoctt The amount of sub- 

My or the three sets will be paid you in a 

ew da by Mr. J. P. A. wiio will visit your 

city—Annexed you have a communication for 
ftion, if you choose : 

G@ATION oF THE OcEAN By SteAM.—I am 
at that in a short time the Atlantic will 
be subjected to safe, cheap, and regular steam 
navigation. The prineipal objections are, want 
of fuel for a long voyage, roughness of the 
raves, and obstruction of the boilers by salt 
water. These difficulties will be obviated by 
the plan I propose 

te aie’ beect ao istbvtained from scientific mea- 
surement, that the waves of the Atlantic never 
rise in time of storms more than twenty-four 
feet high ; and the breadth nearly double the 
elevation. ‘To overcome waves 24 feet high by 
48 wide, it is necessary to build a large vessel, 
near the size of our seventy-four gun ships, 
300 feet long and 70 wide. The largest steam- 
boat was lately built at Pittsburg, the Mediter- 
ranean, 196 feet long, and boiler of 400 horse 
power. A boat of 300 feet would ride across 
six Waves, as on joists, equally sustained; and 
the width would fill the space between waves, 
and prevent rolling. The engines, one on 
edeh side, of 500 horse power, and 48 feet di- 
ameter of wheel, would have a slow stroke, 
suitable to take hold passing from wave to wave 
at twelve miles per hour ; and cross the Atlan- 
tic, 3000 miles, in ten or eleven days. Built for 

re and not for freight, it would carry 
1500 tons of coal ; and consuming 100 tons a 
day, an ample supply for ten or fifteen days. It 
should also be provided with masts and sails to 
run with fair winds, and prevent accidents ; anc 
to obviate obstructions of the boilers by salt, 
might be provided with two engines on a side,to 
run. alternately, while the salt was being re- 

This large vessel, suitably constructed, would 
run proportionably faster, from the increased 
elasticity in a greater extent of moving medium, 
asa large fish will outrun a small one; and 
the rule will hold from the smallest to the lar- 
gest moving body.. This size would conveni- 
ently earry one thousand cabin passengers, 
and reduce the price (in the present ship pack- 
ets, $135) to $100a passenger, would be $100,- 
000'a trip ; and crossing and recrossing in a 
month, would be $200,000; and in a year, 
$2,400,000. A seventy-four, manned with 1000 
men and ready for a cruise, costs $1,000,000. 
This steamboat could not cost. more than half 
as much ; perhaps the cost and expense for a 

# running would not exceed that sum—if 

‘profit would be $1,400,000. Butin these 

ils I have by no means correct data, and 
give eebigat for the ‘investigation of 
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The Pacific Ocean oda be the most easy 
to navigate, even with our common steam- 

boats, if they were large enough to carry fuel. 

From the mouth of Columbia river, by the Sand- 
wich islands, (a coal deposit) to China, the voy- 
age might be made over the calm unruffled Pa- 
cific, in twenty days or less. A steamboat as- 
cended the Missouri last season, 2000 miles ; 


of the capricious winds, will goon “yield its 
listless force to the all-subduing power of 
steam, guided by science. 

Intending, when I had more accurate infor- 
matien and leisure, to make a communication, 
my attention was called to the subject by the 
Britishjournals. In the London Quarterly for 
March last, page 42, it is claimed as a most im- 
portant point of national superiority of Britain 





and they can go within less than 200 miles of 
the navigation of the Columbia river. — A rail- 
road across, by this route, and Asia would be 
relatively nearer to us than Europe is.at pre- 
sent. What a theatre this for the enterprize of 
our countrymen. The steam engine is the 
most important modern invention. As a sta- 
tionary power it forms a new era in the arts. 
Its application to navigation and locomotion is 
making great progress in facilitating imter- 


}eourse. The success of locomotive engines 


on common and M’Adam roads is now certain, 
and their rapid motion on railroads is wonder- 
ful. In navigation, in stemming the torrents 
of rivers, the steamboats, those immense mov- 
ing hotels, excite our admiration. 

This portable elastic power is now felt, or 
soon will be, throughout the land, on all the 
rivers, and lakes, and borders of the ocean, 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific, carrying in its train the blessings 
of civilization, intelligence, and science, till the 
lonely and remote savage wilderness will re- 
sound with the hum of population. 





over our country, that they navigate the ocean 
by steam ; while our steam navigation, confined 
to the rivers, will not fit our Steamermen, as 
the reviewer says, to navigate the ocean. I 
am not sure that our tide-water steam naviga- 
tion, in Long Island Sound, 'the Chesapeake, 
and the Lakes, and along the Atlantic from 
Maine to Florida, and in the Gulf of Mexico, 
is not at least three times the extent of their 
Channels of the same kind. I read a state- 
ment with much pleasure in a late eastern pa- 
per, that, on the first instant, the steamboat 
David Brown made the passage from New- 
York to Charleston, each way, in four days. 
running. An extract from the United Service 
Journal in your journal of the 5th inst. on . 
“steam vessels of war,” shews what high im- 
portance is attached to that subject in England. 


It should never be laid as a reproach to our 
country that any foreign nation outstrips us in 
a species of navigation which our country” 
justly claims the honor of having originated ; 
[i which at no distant day is destined to, 
change the mode of warfare on the ocean... 

J. McC. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, FOR THE WEEK ENDING MONDAY, FEBRUARY HI, 1833. 
{Communicated for the American Railroed Journal.) 54 
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SE. 6—from the SW. 464—and from the NW. 30}. 


. PN rom - 
Date. Houra, |Parom|Thermo-| winds, | Strength of] Clouds from | Weather and Remarks, 
Tuesday, Feb. 5..| 6a. m. | 30.21 23 w by s | moderate fair : 4 
: 10 2) 28 NNW be w .. —elevated hazy clouda®, 
2 p.m. -12 34 wsw ry wnw  jcloudy—fair ’ 
6 -08 31 BP light w by n__ jfair 
10 03 33 "2 ri w cloudy 
Wednesday,“ 6..) 6a.m. | 29.85 33 8 moderate sw fall of wet snow—cloudy: 
sw ; 
10 2 35 |s-sw—-wsw sw — cloudy—fair at. 12 
: NNW 
sw ; 
2p.m -70 40 W—NNW fresh —- i fair—squally 
( wrw 
6 -80 32 NNW ye wsw 
10 -90 5s strong--gale NW : —gale with’ snow © 
Thursday, “ 7..| 6a.m -90 17 Nw by w strong we fair—souds from Nw 
10 -91 19 A e NNW ; 
2 p.m .89 24 we ‘iti ee 
-94 22 ag strong 3 vs 
10 30.05 21 NW fresh clear 
Friday, “ 8..) 6a.m -20 18 moderate ie 
10 4 |. 24 ‘3 3 "A 
2 p. m. 21 27 Nw to sw ee fair 
6 -20 29 sw WNW .. —haze bank at nw 
10 14] 299 a me “0 Pa 
Saturday, “ 9..) 6a. m. | 29.93 31 sw by w a3 w by n_ cloudy 
10 91 34 wsw to NW <3 w r 
2 p.m. -91 43 NNW—NW fresh NW . —seuds from NNW 
30.01 40 NW moderate .. —haze at w 
10 -10 40 és light nat —cloudy 
Sunday, “ 10..| 6a.m : ENE . " wsw ‘a . 
10 -05 38. | ENE—s—sw)|" faint ot .. —fair 
2 p.m. | 29.93 | 45 “sw byw 3d . r—cloudy i 
6 .90 45 +. —E—NE /faint—mod. we cloudy & Sete 
10 -96 42 NE moderate we hazy r 
Monday, “ 11.,| 6a,m. | 30.17 33 NNE a cloudy ve 
10 24 31 EY fresh * 
2p.m.| -22|° 30 |..—zNe—ne/| modeate jsnow—cloudy a 
6 21 28 NE ae snow 
10 -18 29 ed 
Average operate of the week, 31, nearly. 


fete one ellen = ARR RRSRE AP NE. including N. 32—SE. inca 
The observations of clouds for the same month resultas follows, viz. : from the NE. quarter, including N. 5—from the 
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Hiuntsman...--+--+ 4 of oped Giana 
rehieneee +34 = “4 = Louisville 
Chester s.r sneeee ++ 87... New-Orleanz 
“Praneport...e...0-- 426 PL 60 75 Pusborgh 
«PAPAS AN a wecseceaced- 89 90 ‘BS 62 Louisvil 
“Muunt Vernon....... 8600 8440 . Louiaville 
o> Henry Olay......... A2t 87 169-94 Louisville © 
Louisiana. -306 00 «122.40 Louisvil 
* Highlanuer.......-.. 8710 «6844 =~ Louisville 
TERVOY vee en cea ccecs 9185. 35.72 t. Louis 
- ‘Wyoming’...--..---- 10520 «642 12 ew-Orleans 
- hiack Hawk, No. 1,.137 17 64 8d) \Levisville - 
“Charleston.. ......-.. 80 $225 Louisville 
Conveyance.....--.- 90 33:12 = Louisville 
Henry Clay ....+.-.-424 87 16995 New Orleans 
COURT : 6.2 ees ee 113 77 = 45 50 New-Orleans 
Viack Hawk, No. 2..13727 64.90 . New-Orieans 
Courier .......-.e..-114 58 4575  New-Orleans ~ 
Metamora,.....+s+-- 99.04 8560. Louisville 
Tippecanoe .......-- 135 63. 56423 New-Orleans 
Black Hawk, No.1,.187 17 64-86 New-Orleans 
Highiander.......--. $7.10 $4.94. Bt. Louis 
Louisiana .....:....- 306 00 122 40° ‘New-Orleana 
CONnVEV ANC... »- +++ 90 87 86:12. Florence 
Mohican ........+--» 371 00 -143 40 Louisville 
Wm. Parsone ......- 11663 46.50. Linutievitle 
Pe eer 118 77 47 & Louisville 
A Keel Boat......... 80 00 = 5:00 New-Orleans 
Do, een» 8000 25 00 New-Oricans 





Tons 4611 00 $1630 06 

Making a total of 4611 tons, and_ $1830 tolls, 
within two weeks, at a season when little trade is 
doing, all the larger class of boats being laid up, 
expecting interruption by ice. ‘ 

This great work is now completely finished, and 
in a manner that will render unnecessary any ma- 
terial expense for ages. A great anxiety is felt by 
the traders both above and below the Falls, to know: 
what Congress will do with the numerous petitions 
mado to them to possess this work. Afier what has 

been done by the National Legislature for improve. 
ment of navigation and the protection of commerce 
on the seaboard, they feel a reasonalde hope that 
this important work will become a national improve- 
ment, and be mado free."—[Philad. Chron.] 
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Saving Ashes ina Dry State for the Destruc- 
tion of Insects, Gc. B - L. Lain. To 
the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 

Mr. Fueer : Sir,—I notice in your January 
number, page 9, an article entitled “ Remarks 
on the Economy of Peat as Fuel, and the Ash- 
es as Manure, particularly in reference “to 
the Poor---By T. Bridgeman ;” and I think 
with the writer of that article, that if you 
should succeed in arousing the citizens to a 
consideration of the subject, incalculable good 


_|/may result to the community at large, and that 


your periodical would be viewed as a blessing. 
I myself have travelled through various parts 
of Europe, and ean testify to the truth of Mr. 
Bridgeman’s assertion. Ihave known manu- 
facturers in France make use of peat altogeth- 
er, for the purpose of driving their steam en- 
gines ; and it is customary for them to save 
their ashes in a dry state, which are bought or 
taken in exchange for future supplies of fuel. 
They generally fetch about half. the cost of the 
peat ; and are highly estimated by cultivators 
of the soil, not only as manure, but as an anti- 
dote for the destruction of insects. 

I have the satisfaction, also, of stating that 
their importance is estimated by some of the 
farmers and gardeners of this country ; and I 
am persuaded that, if the citizens would be in- 
duced to save all their ashes in a dry state, 
they would soon be able to find customers.— 
I know a gentleman in New-Jersey who would 
be glad to buy a quantity of peat and coal ash- 
es, if he could get them dry and clean. 





[From the New-York Farmer.) 
Forest and Ornamental Native Trees Pr 
ted by Seeds sown in the Spring. 
Epiror. 
Supposing that many of our readers. would 


aga- 
y the 


disposed to procure and sow the seeds of 


aluable forest trees on having the subject sug- 
gested to them, we enumerate some of them. 

Apizs.—This genus embraces the spruces 
and firs. The seeds should not be taken from 
the cones until they are sown, which is in March 
or April. They will flourish on moist sandy 
and even rocky and comparatively barren soils. 

Acer, Maetx.—lIf the seeds have been pre- 
served in dry sand, they may be sown in March 
or April. A rich moist soil ig suitable for most 
of the species. 

Ainer, Auper.—Sown in the spring, if pro- 
perly preserved in the winter. Moist soil. 

Bervta, Breen.—Seeds, if preserved in 
sand, may be sown in the warmth of spring 
-in every description of soil. 

Casranga, Cuesnut.—The seeds are put in 
the ground in March or April. Sandy loame, 
or clayey soils free from stagnant water, are 
the most favorable. 

Cupressus, Cyprus.—This tree thrives best 
in alight sandy loam. Seeds kept in the cones 
until spring, when they are sown m warm situa- 
tions or in pots. 

Jvetaxs, Hicxory.—It is best to preserve 
the nuts with their husks on until the time of 
sowing in the spring: . Succeeds in almost all 
soils—rich and loamy the most favorable. 


It is impossible to calculate what the value 
of all the ashes ‘made in the city of New-York 
would. be to farmers -and gardeners, if taken 
care of. Mr. Colquhoun, in his “ Statistical 
Researches,” estimates “the Value of the tur- 
nip crop annually growing in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland at fourteen 
millions of prone sterling,” (equal to upwards 
of sixty millions of dollars); and who can tell 
what proportion of this success is attributable 
to the use of ashes? Farmers and gardeners 
here very frequently get their crops of turnips 
cut off by the black fly, through neglecting 
to use ashes and other antidotes for the de- 
struction of insects. 

Yours, respectfully, 
om T L. Lary. 
New-York, January 22, 1833. 


Remarks By THE Eprrorp—This subject is 
deserving of the special attention of gardeners, 
and of all those who féel interested in behalf of 
the poor. Mr. Bridgemamsays it is customary 
with housekeepers in Europe to sift their coal 
ashes every morning as soon as they are taken 
from under the grates. A frame is attached to 
an ash house, on which slides a sieve with a 
long handle. Afterthe contents of the fire-pan 
are thrown into the sieve, a few strokes to and 
fro cause the ashes to separate from the cin- 
ders, These may be used:for backing in the 
kitchen fire, or consumed in stoves. Thus 
managed, the ashes compefisate for the trouble. 
Mr. B. thinks by the above plan one half of the 
expense of fuel is reduced, compared with. the 
oe adopted by housekeepers in New- 
ork. 





Reors or Grarrep TreEes.—A writer in the 





»Larix, Larca.—Soil composed of sand, peat,| 
‘bog ear "i, and loam. Seeds sown from their 





New-England Farmer; under the well-known 
signature of B. snys, = 
“ ‘is a fact inv 


“physiolo 








stliwhich to me is inexplicable, and- which T should 















top; and yet 
these roots } 
raeter of the origin T 
bud a peach ona plum-stalk at 


the ground, when it has, but.a few: 


root, the bud not only gives a chateniet ’ 
branches and fruit, bat apparently ) the 
which succeed, and which are alone pro 
by the sap elaborated in the p leaves, and 
yet the sprouts which shoot the roots will 

e plum sprouts, _My wonder is why shenaes. 
should retain the character of the stock, afte 
they have been enveloped and seemingly lost 
in the growth produced by the seion. ‘The 

uince and the paradise apple. are theonly cases 
that I remember in whieh, the character of the 
roots are not materially changed by the scions 
engrafted into them.” ea sh 
e presume the question is the same as that 
which would require the cause of the scion or 
graft preserving its identity or producing fruit 
like its parent stock, When the scion is graft- 
ed on a stock whose roots have acqui 

















uired their 
natural habits, they influence the branches of 
the scion to such a degree as to cause'tlem, in 
a very considerable measure, to assume:forms 
and habits like those of their own variety or 
species. Although thus influenced, still grafts 
from these branches, we all know, continue 
their entity. It has been asserted that the 
stock does influence the fruit of the graft; we 
would inquire if it is not only when, the.roots 
have acquired their natural habits before the 
scion was inserted ? 


Maturity of Grain on Old ung Newb Lands. 

By Acricoxa.. To the Editor of the New- 

ork Farmer. . 

I was much amused on perusing in your Jan- 
uary number of the Farmer, the communica. 
tion taken from the American Farmer respect- 
ing the difference in the maturity of grain on 
old and new land. ws hrs 

I believe it will-be found that the richer. the. 
land the longer all crops will be in coming to 
maturity. On-poor, sandy soils, vegetation is 
rapid and short ; on: new lands, the soil; being 
charged with vegetable food, will of course 
be richer, whereas ” lands, exhausted of ve- 

etable food by cultivation, is conseque 
pooker ;and I pe Bw it makes little diffrence 
whether land be elevated one hundred or a thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. If it be 
rich, the crops will be longer in. coming, to! ma- 


sc Hh ae cin 
e observe this almost daily in our fields ; 
spots enriched by ashes or other mantires are 
frequently green and growing, while the grain’ 
adjoining them is perfectly ripe. i 

f. these considerations be taken into view, I 
think it will not be hard to explain the difficul- 
ties which seem to‘ have puzzled the farmers 












in Ohio. Yours, Aoricora. 
Yates county, 18th Jan. 18383. © 9) OP, 

mr igh 4 Heaves in Horses. B y 3 Cie, 
the Editor ‘of the New-York Farmer and 
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American Gardener’s Magazine! | ~ 
As Farriery is embraced in this work, T thay’ « 
add, that my old horse, who.is.-now in hig 7h 
year, has been cured of the. disease jcalled,, 

‘‘Heaves,” by the use of ground gi 
edy reoriented “to me for the" 
table-spoonful was given to him 
eral weeks, mixed in his mess of ‘ir 


and e straw. eh had.) r t ouitiles i 
Sh oetiascree 
+ ees ie og hat he seemed 
to have nearly finished his term Of ge 
Sinee:the. ube of thé powdered gman 
become quite fat, and appeate’ toy 










































younger and. in, good spirits, ...... oe 


one #O1 































































| They. apply it after this manner : a little earth 
is drawn 





a of lime : 
ent perusal of the benefits 
1 its application to soil in 
ave been induced for more than a 
ears, successively, to make use of it 
ural purposes to the extent of more 
andred casks annually. 
¢ cy f my first experiments arose from a 
desire to ¢ give a top-dressing to a piece of land, 
which. it. was.otherwise inconvenient to do. 
The soil was a heavy black loam. Having a 
quantity of black earth from a trench, (or top 
5) f procured a quantity of lime, A 
bottom of four or five buck loads.of earth was 
first,placed; then a couple of casks of lime 
were spread thereon; then earth and lime 
ant ‘till my materials were used, or the 
qv y needed was had at the rate of eight 
pew to.the acre. Thus a cask being 
Baie, to produce about five bushels o1 
slacked: lime, the cost of which, if the casks 
are. swelled and the lime partly slacked, is 
eight to ten cents a bushel. This is the most 
moderate application in Europe, and the cost 
is about the same. 

This mixture after lying twelve or fourteen 
days was shovelled over, and after some days 
being found fine and well mixed was spread from 
the cart on the ground. To my surprise | 
found the effect produced to be equal to what 
is usual from common compost manure ! 

‘Thad a piece of ground of about four acres, 
of rather light soil, which gave promise of a 
very small crop of grass. Being without the 
means of obtaining manure, as | had a quanti- 
ty of earth of the top stratum, taken up on 
building a wail, forthwith procured a quanti- 
ty of lime and mixed it in the manner before 
mentioned. About the middle of June I had 
the grass mowed and the land ploughed. The 
lime compost was then spread and lightly har- 
rowed i in, An early sort of yellow corn, which)}. 
when ripe husked itself, was procured. And 
my neighbors, who knew the process, were, 
in the fall of the year, much surprised by the 
stéut éars of golden grain thus unfolded to 
view ! 1 11 









One Apvanraces or usinc Cow-wasu 
in THE GrowTH oF VEGETABLES, BY Mr. 
Wutson.—Some of the readers of the Reg- 
ister may not altogether be aware of the 
benefits to be derived from the use of cow- 
wash in the growth of vegetables. The mar- 
ket gardeners in the vicmity of Glasgow use 
it it ingaont quantities, which they procure from 

rs in the city, at the rate of. 
per’barrel, (a common herring barrel,) and | 
can observation vouch for its efficacy. 
Cauliflower, cabbage, broccoli, celery and 
» thrive amazingly with it, and | 
have’ have applied it myself to gooseberries, cur- 
rants, raspberries, &c. with excellent effect. 












round the stem of the plant or tree 
in theiform of a'basin, into which the liquid 
is poured. If it be dry, hot weather, this is 
jin. the evening, but if the’ weather be 
/ May be done at any time. When 
As performed two or three times, 
P are earthed up, and receive no 
more oof it ‘They apply it to their: aspara- 
auly time from the ng of 
rin ning of April. 
ed on ridges five. feet wide, in 
the ridge,.at twelve inches from 
row torow. Before planting they flood the 
ridge with the wash, having previously dug 


Py cel. 












ies 
gg: 


benrahie ie il 
,aivortbe Slowiogl ecto sep. 


|have seen most crops 
er manure was used. ‘The £ for tl 
purpose was well soaked with it during win- 
ter. To try the experiment I dugia. plot o1 
ground without giving it any manure; one 
half of this‘] watered with the wash previous 
to Sowing,” and‘the other half was sown with- 
out ; the difference was very great; the part 
watered bore turnips of a fine clear skin and 
color, and at least a third larger than the un- 


when no oth-|| 





watered land. Any of your readers wholjour citizens. 


wish to excel in growing vegetables may 
stir up a small quantity of cow-dung with the 
wash, and if applied when the plants are in a 
growing state, I hesitate not to say it will an. 
swer their highest expectations: this I speak 
from experience, as cauliflowers, cabbages, 
and gooseberries, which have obtained: the 
prizes, | have watered with my own hands. 
1 am satisfied, if farmers in this country 
were to have a barrel sunk in one corner ox 
their cow-house, and the wash drained into it, 
and with a water-pot or other means, apply 
it to their land in moist weather, they would 
find their labor would not be lost.—[Garden- 
ers’ Mag.] 





Horse Suoz Naits.—Mr. F. Palmer, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. has invented a new method of 
making nails for shoeing horses and oxen, for 
which he has obtained a patent. _ It is an in- 
vention which promises to be of great value 
to the community and to the inventor, who is 
at present the principal proprietor. Some 
idea may be formed of its importance, from 
the fact that one man can manufacture nails, 
in this way, at least as fast as fifty men can 
in the usual way. . The nails have been prov- 
ed to be equally as good in quality, and far 
superior in point of form. 





Preservine Meat 1n Snow.—Meat that 
is killed in-the early part of winter Oe 
kept, if buried in’ snow, until spring. i 
is an excellent method of preserving fresh and 
good the carcases of turkeys and other fowls. 

Set an open cask in a cold place ; put show 
and pieces of meat alternately. Let not the 
pieces touch each other, nor the sides of the 
cask. The meat will neither, freeze, grow 
dry, nor be discolored; but be good the last o: 
March. ‘Thesurfaces of the pieces should be 
a little frozen before they are put into the 
snow, that the juice of the meat may not, dis- 
solve the snow. ‘The cask should be placed 
in the coldest Me of the house, or in an out- 
house.—[N. E. Farmer.] 





Pumrxin Pirs.—Take any given pump- 
kin, and after dividing it horizontally and rid- 
ding it of its seeds, and superfluous contents, 
place the two parts together upon a dish or 
pan in an oven or stove, with a ‘slow fire, 
without the addition of water ; let it remain 
therein for two hours, or until sufficiently ba- 







+ this||ing iro aly its 








chanies of this town. 


of its capacities had hardly 
as it was not 
exact powers graduated, Witte a iginty beg 
however,.a machine has been completed, and 
all the improvements which experience had 
suggested been done, and a trial of its 
made in the presence of a large number 
It_ performed its task to. the ai 
miration of all, and goes by horse, steam, wa. 
ter, or any other power. It werks rapidly, 
cleans the rice in the best possible’ manner, 
without, as has been the leading difficulty 
with all other machines, breaking up the grain. 
The Patent Office at Washington. contains a 
number of inventions for this purpose, andthe 
premium of $50,000 has often been claimed, 
but they all, upon experiment, fail of accom. 
plishing the great object successfully, . Gen- 
tlemen who are familiar with the-cultivation 
of rice, think this machine” cannot be other. 
wise than successful, : are a benefit up- 
cale 


on rice plantations almost ulable. 





To Restore Sour Wine.—Take dry wal- 
nuts, in the proportion of one to every gal- 
lon of wine; and burn them over a charcoal 
fire; when they are well lighted, throw them 
into the wine, and bung it. up; in 48 hours 
the acidity will have been papper ss 
ticultural Register. } 





Prunine.---In pruning young plum oe 
cherry trees never cut away the spurs, as 
these produce the fruit. With’ peaches re- 
verse the order, and cut away old wood, and — 
and reserve the most thrifty shoots, as these - 
produce the finest sized peaches. Unlike many 
other kinds of fruit, the flower buds will be 
found upon strong shoots of the preceding 
year’s growth. In many instances such shoots 
may be shortened to advantage, and after the 
curculio has ceased to puncture. them, the 
wounded ones should be picked, and others 
thinned where too many remain.---[Gen, Far.] 





~ Currants any Goosrserries.—Thecom- 
mon Currant and Gooseberry, so essential to 
cookery and so prolific at the north, are not 
seen in these parts. The shrubs have been 
introduced, but do not bear, as far as we are 
informed. ‘These have generally been brought 
from New England. Probably were 

or roots procured further south, they 
succeed. We have eaten gooseberry’ ron 
Washington City—and are informed that in 
Virginia, both the currant and rry 
succeed admirably. We should be happy to ~ 
see these valuable fruits naturalized m our 
climate.—[{Southern Planter. ] 





Watnvrts.—A cottager at Warson, near 





ked: after which remove it, and the sudject 
matter of the pumpkin may be readily separa- 
ted from the skin, and will be found to be in 
the precise condition for pies, needing only 
the sugar and spices, which can be added 
according to the common rules of taste. | 

This, for simplicity, will not only save 
much labor, but exclude the milk and eggs as 
useless articles: the pies according to the 
above rulenot only being better without them, 
bat may be made with only one-fourth of the 
bani ed attendant on the o ry mode.— 





Mansfield, has gathered from a peo ome 
his possession sixty thousand 
‘allowing, as they are usually so ol 
to the hundred ; part of which he ere = one. 
shilling pér hundred, and the. remainder at. 
tenpence ; therefore, calculating the whole - 
sixty , thousand: to be sold at tenpence only, © 
the tree .produced, at that rate, twenty-five 
pounds. It must also fen: epternient that, in 
the ‘gas when some thou- - 
ae de gatlowel gathered; whi are not-reck. 
oned i in a A above calculation.—[Doncaster 








[N. E. Farmer.] 


Gazette. ] 
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Ww Tee eae abek thom erprizi | 
we orprizio iG 3 
vering gentlemen intend 

buildis gry will have er 
summer, another buat, which, for noda' 
and expedition, will be fally adequate to the w 
of our men of business and those travelling for 






pleasure or health. On the opening of the Chemung *e 


and Crooked Lake Canals, the ensuing season, the 
commerce of our Lake will be so vastly increased 
as to demand additional steam navigation facili- 
ties; and the nt arrangement, we are assured, 
will furnish them to the extent required—[Geneva 
Gazette.} : 

Ata Meeting of the State Medical Society, held 
at the Capitol, in the City of Albany, Feb. 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, 1833, the following gentlemen were elected 
its officers for the ensuing year, viz: , 

Dr. ‘Thomas Spencer, Madison county, President. 

Dr. James McNaughton, Albany, Vice President. 

Dr. Joel A. Wing, Albany, Secretary. 

Dr. Platt Williams, Albany, Treasarer. 

Drs. James R. Manley, E. G. Ludlow, John R. 
Rhinelander, Censore for the Southern District. 

Drs. Jonathan Eights, William Bay, Peter Wen. 
dell, Censors for the Middle District. 

Drs. Moses Fale, Elijaah Porter, Samuel M’. 
Clellan, Censors for the Eastern District. 

~Dre. John M ‘Call, Harvey W. Doolittle, Laurins 
Hall, Censors for the Western District. 

Dre. John H. Steele, Saratoga county, John B. 
Beck, New-York, John James, Albany, Henry 
Mitchell, Chenango county, Bryant Burwell, Erie 
county, Phineas Hurd, Cayuga county, and Samuel 
White, Columbia county, Coramitteo of Corres. 

ndence. 

Dr. John G. Morgan, Cayuga county, and Dr. 
Samuel White, Columbia county, were elected per- 
manent members. 

Dr. Walter Channing, Massachusetts, Dr. Reuben 
D.-Mussey, New Hampshire, were elected honora- 
ry members. 

The Society, on the first day of their meeting, 
adopted lhe following resolution : 

** Resolved, that this society will wear the usual 
badge of mourning for the space of 30 days, as a 
matk of respect to the memories of the late Dr. Jehn 
R. B. Rodgers, of New York, and Dr. Joseph 
White, of Cherry Valley, two of its former Presi. 
dents.” 

A Just Rebuke.—A correspondent in the Column 
bia (S. C.) Hive, of the 26th ult. says: ‘One of the 
most centemptible scenes that my eyes have ever 
witnessed, I saw yesterday at Church. It was no 
thing more nor less than a Minister of the Gospel 
with a blue cockade fixed in bis hat.” 


Mr, Leigh, the Commissioner from the Legisla 
ture. of. Virginia to South Carolina, arrived at 
Charleston on the evening of the 3d. 

Sickaess at Key West.-—Capt. Eldridge, of the 
schr. Whale, from Key West, brings information 
that it was quite unhealthy on the Island, and par. 
ticularly among the troops. The commanding offi. 
cer informed him the day before he sailed that there 
were twenty-one men on the sick list. 

A lotter from Key West of 2lst January says. 
~~‘ Disease has attaaked us here very severely.— 
Six United States soldiers have died Tately, One 
willbe baried to day, which I hope and believe will 
be the last. It is a new species of disease. The 
rigidly sober were equally attacked with the intem- 
perate. ‘Theformer weathered it, but almost all the 
latter who were attacked, fell victims. The phy- 
sicrans do not know what the disease is.” 

Another letter, diated 2d Feb. saye,—“ I am sorry 
to report an unusual namber of cases of disease and 
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\ Furious Driving.—John Phillips, a milkman, was 

jed on Tuesday at the Sessions, upen an in- 

for — his rap Sag “arene 

wed rate of speed, by which a 

lads was run over and very much injured. The Re- 

corder, in charging the jury, took occasion to say, 

that he hoped ‘this would prove a warning to the 

drivers of way stages, cartmen, milkmen, and 

other gentlemen of the whip, and that whenever 

offences of this nature occurred, the perpetrators 

should certainly be visited with the utmost rigor of 

the law. Phillips will prebably be sentenced to im. 
prisonment in the Pe xitentiary. 


The notion of the Indian loxia lighting up its 
nest with a glow worm, has usually been considered 
a popular fable, but the. conductors of the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge state, that an informant 
of theirs, a gentleman long resident in India, tried 
various experiments on tie subject, and always found 
when he took away the glow-worm out of a nest, 
that it was replaced by the birds with another, which 
was not used for food, but was stuck on the side of 
the nest with clay fora lamp. 

Murder. —The Pendleton Messenger gives an ac- 
count of an outrageous murder, committed on the 
26th ult. near Stantonville, in Pendleton District, 
on the body of Jason Howard, by John Blakeley.— 
Howard was on the road with a wagon, where he 
was met by Blakeley, returning from muster in a 
state of intoxication. Blakeley ordered Howard to 
give the road, and as he stepped aside raised his gun 
and shot him down. Howard lived but an hour or 
two after he wasshot. There had been no previous 
quarrel ; but it is said that Blakeley had loaded his 
gun at muster, declaring his intention to shoot an- 
other man with whom he had some difference. 


Drowned,—Last night, while attempting to cross 
on the ice from the new Bridge to Fort Preble, a 
Mr. Poole, one of the soldiers of the Fort, was 
drowned. We understand he was a man of steady 
habits and correct deportment. In crossing the ico 
he mistook his course and was plunged unawares 
into the open sea, His cries were heard, but no 
assistance could be rendered him.—[Portland Daily 
Advertiser.] 


Singular and Distressing Casualiy.—The Car- 
lisle Republican of Wednesday last, says :—‘' On 
Sunday last, two small children of Mr. Henry Kim- 
mel, of the borough of Mechanicsburg in this coun- 
ty, conveyed into the barn floor, where a keg of 
powder was deposited, a-coal of fire, and communi 
ented it to the powder, which caused a sudden ex- 
ploson,—and what was most singular, biew each 
one of the children out of each door on the opposite 
side. One died the same evening, and the life of the 
other is altogether despaired of. No injury was done 
to the barn, nothing taking fire except some tobec. 
co leaves, which were near or over the powder, and 
which was immediately extinguished.” 


DIMENSIONS OF SHIP OF LINE PENNSYLVANIA. 
t in 
Length between the perpendiculars on lower gun deck, 220 00 


Extreme length alott, 247 00 
Length of keel fur tonnage, 190 00 
Moulded breadth ot beam, 56 09 

Do do for tonnage, 57 00 

Do do to- outside of wales, 59 Ov 
Depth of hold. 23 Ov 
Extreme depth amidships, 51 00 


Burthen-in tons 3306 23-95. Gune 140. 

The following seems to be a proper pendant to the 
above :-— 

The following is an estimate of the quantity of 
sail duck required for the making of one complete 
suit of sails, &c. for the United States ship Pennsy!- 
vania, new building at Philadelphia :— 





death oa the Island, though our particular friends 
have escaped ‘as yet.” 

Bown ~ x, Feb. wed ae anne We learn 
that the greater part of the package of money lost 
by the Greenfield Bank, was feund a day oF two 
since in the ceilar drain of the shop of the individu 
al to whom it was entrasted by the Cashier to brin 
into this city. He has been arrested logether with 
his workmen, who, it appears, were present when 
the money wis committed to hie care. amount 








Number of yards for one set of sails, 18341 
Bags, Hammocks, Boat Sails, Awnings, &c 14624 
2965 yards. 
Size of Shrouds 11 inches shes 
Main stay 19 do 
Main mast from step to fly pole . 276 feet 
Main 110 do 
Topeall ind 32 > 
any 52 do 
Royal yard 36 do 
Sheet anchor 10,00 ibe 
Sheet cable 26 inches 
Main topsai contains rf, 





of the package was $15,000, all of which lias been|| 





1531 
By C. WaRE, lace sailumaker in the U. 8. Navy. |; 





store,’ 


well, Saar ( 


about $10,000, and the los 
two thirds ef the amount. T! 
Mr. Deforest’s stock was worth al ut 4 
nearly a total loss. He also was int 
likewise Mr. Maxwell on the buildin 
Commerce.) 


At Watertown, N. Y., the extensive Tannery and 
Oil Mill of Jason. Fairbanks, Esq., the Paper Mill 
and Printing Office of Messrs. Knowlton.and Rice, 
booksellers, and the Morocco Factory, and a dwell- 
ing house of Messrs. Kitts and Carpenter, are new, 
with all their contents. a heap of ruins. 

The fire was discovered about 7-0’clock on Thurs- 
day evening, and so rapid were the flames, that 
nothing of consequence could be saved, and fora 
while, threatened the entire destruction of all the 
Factories and Mills in the upper part of the v . 

Jason Fairbanks’ Tannery and Oil Mill, 
loss $20,000, no ineurance. ‘ 

Messrs. Knowlton & Rice, do. $15,000; ineur- 
ance $5,000, ‘ 

Messrs. Kitts & Carpenter, do. $4,500; no in- 
surance.—[Watertown Eagle,—Extra.] 

At Buffalo, at half past 4 o’clook on Thursday 
morning, a fire was discovered in the centre of Eli. 
cott Square, on Main street, which consumed the 
four centre Stores, owned by Messrs. Blossom & 
Allen. Loss $5,000, of which $4,000 was insured 
by the Howard Company, New York. ‘ 

Occupan{s.—Wadsworth & Penegar, Chair Fac- 
tory ; loss $1000—no insurance. 

John Hunt, Grocer; loss $500—no insurance. 

Whitmore & Francis, Block Tin Factory ; loss 
$200—no insurance. ; 

Abner Cutler, Cabinet Maker, $1,500—ineured 
by the Hartford Company. : 

Eli Troxel, Chair Factory; loss $800—insured. 

Considerable damage accrned in Stores and build- 
ings adjoining by removals of property—the Print. 
ing Offices of the Bulletin and the Patriot are among 
the number. 

Mr. Troxell’s life was probably preserved by the 
attachment of a favorite dog. His lodging room 
was in one of the upper stories, and he was first 
alarmed by his jittle room mate ng hg ay Sens the 
bed and attempting to rouse him by bis howling.— 
Not sufficiently awakened he threw him from his 
bed and bade him ‘be still”—bat the faithful ani- 
mal furiously dragged off the covering and centinu- 
ed his efforts till his master was made sensible of his 
danger, and just in time to preserve himself from 
suffocation. —[ Buffalo Journal,—Extra.] 

Ricamonp, Thursday, Feb. 7.—The Gal Mills 
owned by Mr. P. J. Chevallie, were entirely . 
ed by fire last night. : 

The fire originated about 7 o’clock from friction, 
it is supposed, of the machinery,in the loft of the new 
mill.. The mill was in operation at the time, and 
when the fire was discovered, three wheat fans were . 
in a blaze, and their action on the air immediately 
wafted the flames to the roof, which ina few mo- 
ments wasina complete blaze; and the old will ad- 
joining being to leeward, soon caught also, and in 
half an hour both milis were wrapped in flames from 
top to bottom. 

$100,000 will hardly cover the damage done 
this destructive fire. Nearthat amount is insured, 
—These mills were the most extensive in this coun. 
try, ond turned out flour of the must superior i 
ty, nearly all of which found a market in Braz 
a higher price than any other.except the flour from 
Hoxall’s new mill. ‘This is the first season the Gal. 
lego mills were in operation, since the new mill was 
built, and already they had ground over “ 
bushels Praag i old Gallego wil ‘ 

About n years ago, the old Ga mill 
destroyed by fire, also [akan J tion, 
machinery. Mr. Rutherford had his‘ | 
previous to that, and more recently the’ Mess 
Haxalls theirs, the-fire in each,case origi a 
was supposed, in the same way.—{Whig.] te RY 

Awful Calamity.—We learn from an unque 
able source, that the dwelling house 
of Gerard county, together with the 
ral other huuses, were entirely con 
i lth instant, and, mostdistressing to 
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in the houses: 
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her daughters were burnt to death 

















feuT. Nanpotru.—It ie with sincere pleasure 
&re enabled to announce to the public, on 
the best authority, the eomplete and honorable ac. 
eurrrat of Lieut. Rebert B. Randolph, of the Navy, 
by the Court which bas lately had his case under 
consideration. He has been fully and honorably ac- 
quitted on each and all of the charges and specifi- 
cations on which he was tried. The balance ap- 
, in the settlement of his accounts against 
im, has been, together with the accounts, turned 
over to the proper officers iu the Treasury Depart- 
ment for adjustment ; and that there can be no diffi- 
on that score will at once be seen, when it is 
stated, that the deficit exists — pe _ of 
peti given receipts for stores, which were brought 
homie in the ween tint deposited at Charlestown ; 
and which, of course, the Government received in 
full.—[ Alex. Gazette.} 


aon the National Intelligencer of Friday.} 

First of February, the reader will recollect, 
was the day on which the South Carolina Ordinance 
was to take effect. We have no information from 
Charleston later than that day. From Columbia, 
the seat of Government of the State, we have seen 
a letter which states, that on the preceding evening 
the stadents of the College in that place formed a 
procession at about 8 o’clock, and marched through 
the Main street, with an effigy of General Jackson, 
with a label ‘‘ Andrew the Fics” on its head, and 
the Executive Messages in its hand. They bore it 
to the front of “The Hive” Office, (a Union paper) 
and there they burnt and shot it. ‘‘So ended with 
us Nullification the first day,” says the writer. 


All the 25th number of the American Quarterly 
Review, except the final article, the subject of which 
is Nallification, has been printed. We annex the 
titles of mos: of the articles.—Life of Commodore 
Barney : Revised Code of Pennsylvania ; Life of 
Schiller; View of the State of Ohio; Girard Col 
lege; Hampdon and his Times; New-Zealand and 
Tristan d’Acunha ; Memoirs of the Duchess of St. 
Icu, é&¢.—[Nat. Gaz.]} 

North River.—This river is again closed below the 
Highlands, and all the steamboats have discontinued 

. The ice has formed so rapidly for a few 
days pest, that the Marco Bozzaris, which left here 
for ie, was unable to get back, and is now 
frozen in at Newburgh. At Albany the ice is suffi- 
ciently solid to admit of loaded stages and produce 
wagons crossing with perfect safety. 

We are requested to state that the contradiction 
volunteered in a morning paper of a report that Mr. 
James Lawson was about te be connected with the 
editorial department of the new Magazino published 
in this city, was premature, inasmuch ae such a re- 
port never reached the ears of the conductor of that 


A gentleman who crossed Hackensack bridge at 
9 dolock on Wednesday evening, informe us that 
the middle et bid it — bs pee at least two feet, in 
consequence o piles by which it was supported, 

ig loosened or othorwiee affected by the ice, 

had accumulated above the bridge in consid 

ible quantities. It was apprehended at that time, 
that the whole structure would be ruined. 

Ohio State Bank.—The Columbus Register of a 
late date says, the project of a State Bank in Ohio, 
is by common consent, to sleep until the next ses. 
sion. 

At the last stated meeting of the Philosophical 
Society of this city, Professor A. D. Bache made a 
communication showing that the experimental ex- 

by Sir David Brewster, of the optical 

illusion by which Cameos, seen through a com 
pound microscope, appear to be intaglios (elevations 
to be depressions), and vice versa, had been entirely 
icipated by our illnstrious countryman, Ritten. 
who, in 1780, made a series of experiments 
on th ibje ing, remarkably, in their de- 
taile with those by the British philosopher. 
Theexaminstion by Sir David Brewster is contain. 
ed in his ‘Letters on Natural Magic,” recently 

; that by David Rittenhouse in the Trane. 
of the Amencan Philosophical Society, vol. 
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|cious aid. 


}}Before father comes down, we maen to bait our bull 


shooting dog, as soon as he is left off k illing the 


have her clothes take fire. 
ton fabric, was i in a sheet 
which communicated itself to the dress ef 
small child who was near her, Finding itim 
ble to extinguish the fire, she rushed out of 
in search of aid, and ran to the door of one of the 
adjacent houses. The astonishment which seized 
the inmates of that, upon seeing as they awoke, :a 
human figure enveloped in a sheet of flame, stand- 
ing at their door, it may well be supposed, prevent. 
ed them from rendering the most prompt and ‘judi- 
Before the flames could be extinguished 
the poor woman was most severely burnt, as was 
also her child, which remained in the house. Hopes 
were for a while entertained for their recovery, but 
on Friday last the lifeless remains of both were de. 
posited in one grave.”—[Jour. & Adv.]} 


We learn that on Thursday evening last, the two 
story dwelling house of Mr. Ichabod Bruen at Union 
Hill, between Chatham and Bottlehill, Morris Coun. 
ty, was entirely destroyed by fire. The fire broke 
out between 7 and 8 o’clock, and it is sapposed ori- 
ginated from the wick of a candle which had been 
imperfectly extinguished. Mr. Bruen and his wife 
had gone from home, leaving a young woman and 
two children who had retired to bed. They were 
not awakened by the flames and when the neigh- 
bors arrived, it was with great difficulty that thoy 
were rescued, as the fire was within two feet of the 
bed where they were sleeping. A large part of the 
furniture was destroyed, and the total loss is estima. 
ted at $2,000, no part of which was insured.— 
(Newark Daily Adv.} 

Singular aud Fatal Accident.— At Salem, Mass. 
on Tuesday last, as a girl named Webb, about ten 
yeaas old, was going out of the back door of a cabi 
net shop, one end of a woolen tippet which was tied 
around her neck, caught as the door was drawn by 
the pulley, and she was thrown over the side of a 
flight of stairs, and literally hung, in which situation 
it is supposed she must have remained at Jeast half 
an hour, before she was discovered. A person who 
happened to go inte the shop at this time, saw the 
little sufferer, and as he opened the door, she fell, 
about four feet, upon the floor. She was taken 
up, and a physician immediately called, when it was 
found that her neck was broken, and, of course, life 
extinct. 

Appointment by the President.—John Haley, of 
Pennsylvania, Consular Commercial Agent of the 


fire 


John M. Kankey, deceased. 


United States, at the Island of Barbadoes, vice} 





tion of 5,392,—exhibiting a degree of 
will hardly find a parailel in any other 
our country. The greatest mortality oc 
lamong children, and those under one year 
The appalling pestilence, says the 
|publican, which swept over our land, ¢ 
and dismay into different and distant 
the Continent, passed us without leaving hoe oot 
its existence ; and our citizens, unless they witness. 
ed its ravages in other and less fortunate 
know nothing of the character of this 
stroyer, except by the indistinct reports which. 
here obtained from abroad. op 
Nrw Onzeans, January 19, 
Two of the cabin Fp (Wm. L. Moore and 
Warren Stone, M. D.) of the unfortunate brig Ame-. 
lia, which it will be recollected was on 
Folly Island, S. C, on her passage from New. York 
to this place, arrived here yesterday, in the schooner: 
Eagle, from Havana. They give the following par- 
iticalars: : 
Left Folly Island, November 20, with 61 
lion board (40 of the passengers of the 
died of the cholera), and on the ‘%8th were 
"en on — Reef, off Absco, +4 
rom land—they all except two 
island called Walker's Key; cal tomes 
\pieces immediately and was lost—some 
got ashore entirely naked—they remained on 
island fifleen days, subsisting on conk and 
shell fish, which they caught by diving inte the 
and when relieved were in a state of actual starys- 
tion. They were taken off on the 15th day by two 
wrecking sloops, and conveyed to Nassau, N. P. 
There being no yaw See bound <o the United 
tates, they got on an ag eg man-of. 
bound on a cruize among the West Indies, 
falling in with an American schooner, they 
board and arrived at Havana, Dec. 24, 
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ag 
gers were left at Nassau; among whom were Mr. 
Rimi Miville, and family, of this place, The names 
of the two persons drowned are William Lawrence 
and William Murphy, Printers. fan 
The carpet manufactory of Mr. Robert. dee at Man- 
ed ? 1 fire 
[Seoday cnrenrg late, nodeotonalet tne bullabage aioeaes came 
ceri y 





The following genuine piece of humor is from 
Hood’s Comic Annual, entitled an epistie from a 
country boy to his friend in town: 

** Now, Bob, i’ll tell you what I want. I want 
you to come down here for the holidays. -Don’t be 
afraid. Ask your sister to ask your mother to ask 
your father to let youcome. It’f only ninety mile. 
The two prentices, ~~ and Will, are here to be 
mode farmers of; and Nick is took home. from 
school, to help in agriculture. We like farming very 
much ; its capital fun. Us four have got a gun and 
go out ashooting; its a famous one, and sure 
to off if you don’t full cock it. Tiger is to be our 


sheep. He’s a real savage, and worries cate beautiful 


with him.There’s plenty of new rivers about,and we're 
going a fishing as soon as we have mended our joint. 
We've a poney, too, to ride, when we can catch him; 
but he’s loose in the paddock, and has neither mane 
nor tail to signify to lay hold of. Isn’t it prime Bob ? 
You must come. If your mother won’t give your 
father leave to allow you—run away. Remember 
you turn up Goswell. street to go to Lincolnsbire, 
and ask for Middlefen ball. ‘There’s a pond full of 
frogs, but we wont pelt them till you come; but let 
it be before Sunday, as there’s our own orchard to 
rob, and fruit’s to be gathered on Monday. If you 
like sucking raw eggs, we know where the hens lar. 
and mother dont; and I’m bound thore’s lots.of bird 
nests. Do come, Bob, and I'll show the wasp’s nest 

and every thing that can make you comfortable. 1} 
dare say ge could borrow your father’s volunteer 
musket of him without his knowing of it; bat be 
sure any how to bring the ramrod, as: we have mis- 





[From the Norfolk Herald, on Tampo 
ARRIVAL or THE Grampus.—Arrived in. 
Roads on Saturday, and proceeded ap io the 


Yard yesterday, the J. 8. Schoorer Grampus, Lt... 
Com. Joseph Smoot, from Vera Cruz, Havana, and 
Key West, 9 days from the latter place, 

the midshipmen of the West India sq ; : 
examinations take place this year, all the ofthe - 
squadron, and men whose term of service hag * 
ed. We have been politely favored with the 


lowing particulars : et 
Left U. 8. ship Vandalia, Com. Hi: , at He- 
vana, and U, S. ship St. Louis, Capt. at. 
Key West. The officers and crews of both vessels” 
were in excellent health—both ships bound on & 
cruize. 


despatches from Col. Butler, Chargé @’ 


the West- India squadron. Gt , *> 
There was a cessation of hostilities in Mexico, 


ments being by the leaders of the factions, to 
ise differences ; General Pedraza had been 


ata enelinet Spgie eh he See The arinies 
re was 8 


aqr. Command Pee. oh 

wil H. Campbe }, lst Li atenamt. yo 

Lisyd B Newell, 2 jess rst 

Ezra T. Doughty, Acting Sailing Master. * ery 

Pexjamin J. Ca.oone, P. 

Wiliam M. Wood, A 
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laid ‘Ours by firing it off.” 





Captain‘’s Clerk. : 


The Grampus returns for a now crew, and brings 
Affaires 
Mexico, and also from Com. Henley, commanding 


jbetween the contonding parties, owing to arrange- 


compromise 
elected President, and was to have made his entry, - 


a 
re 


ead united and prospect bed er mc 
tmanent peace. see Bee | 
a OF 8 an board the Grampa. © 


Tu sad? 
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Chee. Meare, Rearey 













































































tempt to habe’ sholr:-coonpi-thoy Weald soon 


a in, _ z 
the West. They will be objects 
Old Point. . 
/"Dhere is now fine sledding from Bosten to East. 
port, and in all the interior uf New-England, and also 
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has been received from the schr. Amazon, 
i.sailed from.Portland, (Me.) on the 
, and not having been heard of before, 


ee 
ar Jan. 26, and stated that ap. to 


that time.she. had been frozen in at that place, but 
had received no damage. 


* Disaster.—We loarn from the Providence Journal 
of Monday, that the schooner Cherub, Hoskins, of 
at ay from Baltimore, -bceund to Boston, 
wut éshore at Norrie Neck, between Watch Hil! 
and Point Judith, on Thursday morning last, during 
tlie snowstorm, and bilged' She had a cargo of 
fiour aid One of her hands perished from 
the severity of the weather. The others are safe. 


A very destructive tornado passed through the 
i of Montgomery, Alabama, on the 23d 
ult. ..Tt passed over the plantation of Dr. Samuel 
Cc, , about ten miles distant, and levelled eve. 
ry to the ground, with the exception of the 
ga o,.which was.situated some distance from 
v we buildings; not a house is left standing! 
ae had just built. a new. dwelling house. 
family. was in the house at the time it was 
blown down, but they escaped injury. 


Origmal Anecdote —Some five and thirty years 
ago} when thie country was almost entirely new, 
and Gur inhabitents were few and far between, an 
enterprizing blacksmith Gamo into the town of 
Bloomfield, and being unable, for the want of time 
atid utensilé; to erect. « shop, put up his anvil and 
eet his fire'and bellows goiny, out of doors. Not 

afterwards, one of his distant neighbors hear. 

‘there was a blacksmith in town, started off 

to go and employ hiar; but not finding the way, in- 

‘of 4 man Whom he nict’6n the road, “ how 

wWas'to Mr. Bs blacksmith shop?” “+ You are 

i@the'shop ow,” replied the weg, * but it is three 
miles and a half to his anvil” 


Alms’ House —Mr. Whiting in the course of de 
bate, on Monday last, in the Boardof Aldermen, 
stated as afact not generally known, but neverthe-. 
loss true, that such had been the public munificence 
in the management of the Alms House heretofore, 
that he knew ofan instance where an individual 
dota ia the ibetitution and now living there, had been 
brought upand married, and had children in the 
Alme House, ‘never haying lived eleewhere during 
her'whole life, and likely to remain in the same in- 
stitution during the remainder of her days.—([Cou- 
riet & Enquir er.] Me 

Lart Insunance.—In the Rochester Daily Adver- 
tise, we find the following remarke, which we 
irapsfer to our columns, because we believe, that a 


pgm recarrence to the practice of insuring 
life, to many a parent, alleviate hours of sad. 
ness during life, and to survivors, days of privation, 
a death of a parent. 

Insurance.—In the most ee form in 
which these insurances are made, the party procur- 
ing — pays a certain premium to the Compa- 
ny, who engage, in the event of hia death during 
t 
fam 


or to such other person’ as he shall have di. 
















r following, to pay a specified amount to his|| 





# not fear but that if he livee 


P Wiha eats oF dash to 
cessity of changing nto at @nce to 
discharge his Tiabilities, would much diminish, per- 
haps en absorb the provision he had intended 
his family. This man’s income would enable him 
to pay an annual premium, and a policy (proportion- 
ed in amount to the extent of his business) would 
furnish funds to his executors to pay a portion of his 
debts and leave his property to bis family. 

Sir Walter Scott was a striking illustration of 
this class. In consequence of responsibilities that 
he had assumed for his publishers, he had beeome 
involved in debt'to an amount far beyond his then 
present means.. An anonymous friend offered him 
a sufficient fund to relieve his embarrassments, but 
hie feelings of independence led him to decline re- 
ceiving it, as he was confident thut he could re- 
trieve his fortune by his own exertions. 

He knew that his magic power-extended not only 
to the passions, but to the purses of men; that each 
production of his gifted mind wasa draft, never 
dishonored, on every admirer of genius, talent, and 
taste, for an amount that other poets and novelists 


jsometimes gave to their heroes, but never dreamed 


of possessing themselves; and he. felt certain that 
if he lived, his Midas-pen would win sufficient to 
extricate him from his embarrassments. To. pro- 
vide forthis contingency he procured an insurance 
on his Life. Long ere the amount necessary had 
been gathered, death broke the wand of the:enchant- 
er; but the Policy of Insurance saved the estate 
from bankruptcy and Abbotisford from the ham- 
mer. 
Men of stated income ; those who have regular 
sal ries; most professional men; and all of that 
class whose incomes furnish little more than a 
support, but whose accumulations are so slow that 
there is danger death will overtake them before 
they have secured a comfortable provision for 
those dependent apen them—all these can guard 
against the evils that would otherwise arise from 
euch a nero Af procuring a Life Insurance 

I presume there is no one who reads this but can 
look around among hie acquaintances and friends, 
and find many a widowed family that are now suf. 
fering the ills of penure and want, or dependent, 
upon the world’s cold charity; where without any 
diminution from their comforts during the life time 
of the father, a competent support might have been 


jeecured to the survivors by a Life Insurance. 
| SAY. 


HOME AFFAIRS. 
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and havea po wrongs A left ; but Id) 
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cent. and admit all others fi ( 
The motion of Mr. Ingersoll to strike out the 
whole section in relation to silks, i 
Yeas.75,-noes 60... ES aR pa 
The committee [then rose, and the House ad- 
journed, 1h RS 
Fe 6.—In Senate. BP ce 
The bill from the House of Representatives, to: 


amend and explain the act of May, 1830, f 
the ene coffee, tea and cocoa, was peepee 
time an . ee, 
The resolution yesterday offered by Mr. Wilkins, 
to fix 12 o'clock as the hour for ealling the epécial 
order of the day, until the close of the session, was 
taken up for consideration.. 
The special order was called for, it being 12 0’. 
|clock—-but the chair decided that the resolution just 
past did not take effect till to-morrow. ; 
The bill to part as: locate a road in continua- 
tion of the Cambe Road, from Vandalia, in Hii 
nois, to Jefferson, in the state of Missouri, was ta- 
ken up. 
Mr. Smith moved to strike out Jefferson and insert 
**some point,” in order to leave for future decision 
the question whether the government shall continue 
the road through a State. This motion was stoutly 
resisted by the Missouri Senators. [The oo 
presonted by the motion is this—-Whether eom- 
pact made with the North Western Territory, for 
making a communication between the Atlantic bor- 
der and the western limits of that teeriter sa smtenge 
to the state of Missourn, with which no such compact 
was made; and if not, whether the gevernment could, 
constitutionally, make an apprepriation for a road 
within a State.~ The western men, however, avoided 
this question, and referred thé constitutionality of 
the measure to the obligation of the government to 
give two per Cent. of the proceeds of the whole of 
the public lands, in each of the new states, to the 
purposes of internal improvement within the State.) 
The amendment was rejected, and the bill was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading—yeas 18, 
nays 16. a 
The House resumed the consideration of the Bill 
farther to provide for the Collection of Duties on 
Mr. Tyxer, of Virginia, took the floor, and, ina 
speech of two hours and a half in length, 
the bill. eens pee i of Secession spate oa 
tion he pu to ine giving any opi - 
this course, he followed the example of the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, which made no decision on these 
questions. He entered extensively into tho. history 
of our Governmont, and drew from that and. ether 
sources a theory of the Constitution. which is alto- 
gether at variance with the powers claimed for the 











CONGRESS. 
Tuesday, Jan, 5, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
further to provide for the collection of the duties on 
imports, 

House or Rerresentarives, 

The morning business having been gone through 
the House thon passed to the Orders of the Day, 
and again resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Wayne in the 
Chair, and resumed the consideration of the 

Tariff Bill, 

Mr. Wickliffe proposed to graduate the reduction 
‘on cotton, so as to put this duty at 35 per cent., then 
at 30, and then at 25 per cent, permanent. 

‘This was negatived— Ayes 38, Noes not counted. 

‘Mr. Beardsley moved to put the duty at 40 per 
cent. then 35, and leave it permanent at 30. 

This was alsp also negatived. 


A mat the age of 25 years $10}; Tho question was put on Mr. White of New 
upon self 35 years of age, paye $13 60} York’s amendment, which fixes the duty at 30 per 
ee premiums with the age/jcent., then at 25, and leaves it permanent after 

mprieent. fo 2A TIDE bee © }/1836, at 20 per cent., and carried by the casting vote 
The to be derived from Life Insarange,|jof the Chairman: Ayes 69, Noes 69. 


4 


will be best seen by exami the practical effect it 
would have conn foeoltin te sadiontes 


life. A young man has a family dependant upon. his 
ie A estan emer e 


business 
thet a him ee » but he has 
Hot acquired so much property but. that were he to 
dn they swould be left destitute. Sach aman by 
ng a 


small anneal premium, removes one eub- 








ty at 4 cents. 

Thisemendment was agreed to : Yeas 77, nays 48. 

He offered another, leaving untarred cordage at 
5 cents: which was Ito. 

Mr. Reed of Mees. moved to strike out the sec- 
tion in relation te Olive Oil. Agreed'to, yous 86. 





fetit|} Mr. Reed of Mass. moved to amend the Bill in the| | 
sitdations in Hlaoey at respecting tarred cordage, so as to leave the 


General Government by the Bill under, considera- 
tion. There were, he said, three great parties, in 
the country, at the adoption of the Constitution, 
who had each its separate notions as to form of 
Government which we ought to sh. They 
were, the Monarchical, National, and Federal parties. 
At the head of tho firstwas Alexander Hamilt 

whose purity of purpose, high intellectual powe 


By 
and commanding eloquence, he eulogized in hg 
he AD 

of 






warmest terms. Atthe head of the Nativnal 
he was sorry to say, were the 
Virginia, with Edmand Randolph as their cha 
Mr. Madison; ithad been confidently reported, ' 
of this party. Mr. Hamilton, having been defeate 
in his favorite viewe, joined himself to the Natio 
party. Tho Federal party was triumphant, and owed 
their triumph in a great measure to Mr. Dickerson, 
of Delaware, who sustained vheir. the 
Convention, ‘with great zeal, boldness and 
and the Federal party, he.ex th, by 


The difference of ¢ 
ich thelr 















hey were | ; 
that. a State could. : ab emai 
United States, nor be forced to obedien 

As to the Supreme Court, as an arbiter, 































% ‘oor for, to- 
ne Jouraal of Commerea]||_ 
the atonal t Resa Wednesday. } 
@ Hous ssonens pn more went into Committee 
ge on the Tariff Bill 
i. Everett moved a duty two cents per pound 
which was agreed to—yeas 58, 








t» Jey of Maine, offered an amendment re. 
hg to paper | of all kinds the same rate of duty 
as imposed by the Tariff of 1824. 

oF some Femarks from Mr. Verplanck, in which 

that it was his purpose to move a general 
Pe Spc the stocks now on hand, in this 
branches of manufacture, 

‘The amendment was agreed to—yeas 72, nays 66. 

Mr. Dentiy moved an amendment which went to 
restoré to cut glass the duties of the Tariff of 1824, 
viz three cents a pound specific, and thirty per cent. 
ad valorem. 

This motion was sustained a good deal at length 
by Messrs. Denny, E. Everett, and Reed, of Mass., 
who stated the rapid increase and prosperous state 
ofthé tianufacture, and its need of protection a. 
gainst a British bounty. 

Mr. Cambreleng denied that any such bounty 





The amendment was carried—yeas 72, Nays 60. 
Mt. Ashley moved an amendment giving to lead 
And protection it had received under the act 


The | amendment was supported by Messrs. Wat- 
= h, Horn, and Wing; and opposed by Messrs. 
ye ane Wilde. It: was then carried—Yeas 


Me, be Benny proposed a duty of 5 cents a pound on 
lead; which was agreed to. 
v Me. Denny moved to restore to window glassthe 
preris. the law of 1824, whieh was agreed to. 
_ Mr. ny moved the same thing in respect to 
vials and demijohns—which was agreed to. 
Verplanck moved to amend the cdanatapaaie 
ecdtion of the bill, which provides that on articles not 
rated, there shall be a specific or ad valorem 


duty, as at t, according as one or the other 
should be pret 3 by deferring its operation until 
. to. 


.. Sutherland moved to protect the article of 
ready made qeatbing. as by the act ef 1828, which 


ue yl moved to exempt certain paints 
extensively at Baltimore and else. 
where, from the effect of the bill; which was 
to. 
oN r. now moved to. amend the duties on wool, 
so as to fix them at 50 per cent. till 1834; 40 per 
= till 1835 ; and then at 30 per cent. permanent 
ee amendment was rejected, yeas 47, nays 54—| 
(ne quorum having voted, the question was again 
put, and the vote stood, yeas 58, nays 64 ) 
Mr. Beardsley tried a different amendment on the 
same clause, potting the hala on wool at 


“40 ae cent. till 1834 

PES dei. 1835 

- do . ‘ 1836 
25 permanent, 


we amendment was adupted—yeas 74, 
Mr. Howard moved to put the duty on Fossil Salt 
at 5 cents till March 1834, and then at 2 cents. 
This gave rise to an animated debate in which 
the quantity of the Saitinade in Eastport, in Maine, 
(the: only manufactory of the article,) was discus 
also the extent of capital employed, and 
whether owned by Britieh or American citizens ; 
re were quoted on both sides, and the po- 
licy of encouraging an article which competed with 
the salt made from water in various parts of the 
) Was warmly argued. 
fhe amendment was warmly resisted by Mesers. 
tvis, Bates, and Andersom of Maine, and } MeKen: 
© Ivania; and advocated by Mess: 






Ellsworth, Sutherland, and Reed, of Mas. 
CET. RReRAws: 
y amonded by Mr Reed so as to fix the 
=a Salt at one-third that on other Salt : 

thie form it was agreed to—Ayes 66, Noes 


= 


; Watmough moved to restore the duty fixed by 


pss deep mons ie : 
MF. Pendleton of New York, sangeet dat 
“and worsted” from the 35 per ‘daty and 
















put on pg eek tonto een. trp ery oe 4 aduty 
of 10 per cent. ~ 

This was carried—yeas 68 nays 52. 

_ Mr. Barringer moved an amendment in the sec. 
tion -on cottons, which, owing to the confusion 
which iled, could not be distinctly understood. 

Mr. Watmough moved a duty of 95 per cent on 
manufactures of marble. 

Mr. H. Everett added “* and Marble.” 

Thus amended, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Cooke now moved that the committee rise 
and report the bill, but the motion was pronounced 
eut of order at present. 

- Mr. Russell of Ohio, now moved to strike out all 
of the bill after the enacting clause, and insert asa 
substitute, that the law of July, 1832, shall be and 
continue in full force and virtue until the 3d of 
March, 1841. 

Mr. Ingersoll said the question was new snd 
important ; and, to allow time for its considera. 

tion, he moved that the Committee rise. He with- 
drew the motion at the request of Mr. Polk, who 
urged the Commitiee to bring the debate to a close, 
and report the bill. 

The motion to rise was now renewed, and pre- 
vailed. 

The Committee rose accordingly ; and 

The House then adjourned. 


Thursday, Feb. 7, 
In the Senate, this morning, a Message was re- 
ceived from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a Report from the Secretary of State 
on the subject of our diplomatic relations ; and ano- 
ther Message on Executive business. 
At 12 o’clock the Senate renewed the considera- 
tion of * the bill farther to provide for the collection 
of the dutiés on imports.” 
Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, spoke in support of the 
bill, and in reply to Messrs. Bibb, Tyler and Brown. 
He greatly preferred the doctrine of secession to 
that of nullification. A separation of the States 
would, in his opinion, be productive of less mischief 
than the anarchy and confusion which would result 
from the exereise of a power by the States to annul 
the laws of the United States. 
Mr. Mangum followed in reply, and after speak- 
ing about an hour, gave way to a metion to adjourn, 
and the Sonate then adjourned. 

House or Representatives. 
Eighteenth Section of the Tariff of 1832.— After 
On motion ef Mr. Cambreleng, the House went 
Union, upon the bill from the Senate, to explain 
and amend the 18th section of the act to alter and 
amend the several acts imposing duties on importe, 
approved 14th July, 1832. 
Before any question was taken, the hour allotted 
tothe consideration of the Tariff Bill arrived, when 
the Committee rose, and obtained leavo to sit again. 
The House again resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union—Mr. 
Wavne in the chair—upon the bill to reduce and 
otherwise alter the duties on imports. 
The question pending at the adjournment, yes- 
terday, ab the motion of Mr. Russell'to’ strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and substitute a section 
that the act of 1832, in relation to the’ Tariff, shall 
remain in force until the 3d of March, 1841, and no 
longer. 

Mr. Ellsworth briefly supported the amendment. 
Mr. Russel| theo rose, and withdrew his amend: 
ment, rumarking that he would reserve to him.) 
self the right to renew it hereafter if he thought//o 
/proper. 
On motion of Mr. Semiies, a duty of two cents 
per pound on aluin was inserted in’ the bill. 
Mr. Jarvis moved an amendment, allowing the 


ret||benefit of drawback, under certain circumstances, 


which was agreed to. 
Mr. ae, of” cag taeh: oi moved an panes 
ment allo a drawback on nails ex} game bax 
ay tilee 5 4 abl Be 
H Me, Alexander then moved that the Comibiiter 

tise, and report the bill to the ban 
ong 








a dine, + — heat Papper sarpotings, Agnneli, 
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sachusetts (Mr. ‘Adams) had ised 
indecorous, 


enemy, if he had enemies, 


the transaction of the poorer morning business,| 





into Committee of the Whole on the ttate of the| 


tion to himself, ** 

tally without ” and such’ a# before 

never been used towards him (Col. 0 , 
would not 


pressions. E 

Mr. Patton also made a few remark in explant 
tion and in reply te Mr. Adams. ie 
The Committee then rose» “and reported the bill to: 
the House as amended, without a division, pershe 
common consent. 
The bill and amendments were ordered to be 
printed. 
The House then adjourned. - 

[ From the Globe of Sa 5) 
Friday—Iin Sects 

After two or three bills were carried through 
stages of passages, the resolutions offered on the 
preceding day by Mr. Poindexter, Sout Careline 
orders isssued to certain officers it South 
came up 
The bil further to provide for the collection of 
the duties on imports, was then taken = 
In the House of Representatives, Mr; I from the 
Committee on the Judiciary to which had been re." 
ferred the Message of the President in 
the proceedings in South Carolina, made a 
accompanied by a **bill more effectually 
for the execution of the revenue laws, and ome 
purposes,” which was read twice and committed 
toa Committee of the Whole on the state of the’ 


“5 om 


Union. The bill is in substance, as follows: * "~~ 
Section one provides that suits ander the 
revenue laws, commenced in the State mey 


be removed to the Circuit Court of the United States 
in said district. 

Section two provides that whensvee salt shall 
be entered in the Circuit Court of the United | 

notice shall be given to the State Court im + 

the suit orriginated, which State pyre 
no further ; and if the State Court shall 
injunction may issue from the Circuit 
proveedings therein. 

Seotion thres provides, that in all other procsed: 
ings in a State Court by capias in witherman « 
treas by attachment or etherwise, array 
or effects of an officer of the customs, injenction 

of the Circuit Courts may issue an 









on and a8 conviton fined not 000," 
and impriso not exceeding two ui 
Hectetion of the Court. semana cleat meager pied 
provides, that eit of the Justicns ¢ 
the Supreme Court, or District Judgeof the 
States, may grant writs of habeas corp 
atier en to jail by sentence’ 
for any act done in pursuance | nue 
laws ; and any person in — Rtas te ; 
writ of habeas corpus, adjudged 
misdemeanor, and may be fined, not exe a 
$6,000 and an ar a not execeding = 
years, at the discretion of the Court. 
Mr. Bell of the Judic op 
port and bill bad recei 





ret 3 


Com, stated that the re. 
the sanction of a: 


ty.of the committee merely. The a 
wees did not object to the i ee 





were of opinion that they sicacye te miner 














Mr. Avarntd tase and went inte & 
lof ‘Who qenotal ‘remarks which he bad 


Tahmlited uli 































hendte task wh, as the unfinished business of 
yeworiny, Gib teoatetlon offered by Mr. Poindexter. 


-Houss or Reraesentatives. 

On motion of Mr. Verplanck, the House went in- 

to Committee of the Whole on the state of the Un. 

ies, Mr. Ward in the Chair, on the bill making ap- 

propriations for the Naval service for the year 18383. 

- Various amendments were proposed and to. 

‘The committee rose and reported the bill as a- 
mended ‘ 


The amendments were then concurred in. 

Mr. Wickliffe then renewed in the House the a. 
mendment which had been rejected in Committeo, 
lieghing the number of midshipmen to 466. 

debateensued. The amendment was 

by Mesers. Wickliffe, Branch, Semmos and 

Carsen, and oppesed 23 Messrs. Dearborn, Wat. 
papnenienionss: ubbard, Gennell, Adams 


The question was mie taken and decided in the 
negative—yeas 88, nays 102. The amendment was 


Tho, il wee then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. 

It was now about half past two o'clock, and the 
Tariff Bill came up as the special order. A motion 
was made to adjourn, — which the yeas and nays 

were ordered. The call consumed neerly haif an 
hemeonad resulted in a majority of 14 in favor of the 
adjournment. The House accordingly adjourned. 


Monday, Feb. 11.—In Senate. 


Me. Kane, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
sundry Home Bills, without amendment. 
Mr. Clay gave notice that he should to-morrow 
ask leave to introduce a Bill to medify the Act of 
Joly Met i“ 1832, , pneu an act to alter and amend 
ile wet g duties on Imports. 
is motive, cag a in intoduing, this Bill, was) 
ps vain an 
adjaaen of the question to which it relates. te 
should take the opportunity to accompany the mo- 
tion with some explanations of the object which he 
had in view. 

The Resolution offered by Mr. Poindexter, re- 

» the President to jay before the Senate 

all orders issued by him, to the command. 

ing officers of the wenn naval forces assembled 

and particularly of .all orders, if 

any, pn have been issued to resist. the constituted 

sathorities of South Carolina, within the chartered 

limite of said State, was taken up as the unfinished 
business of Saturday. 

‘The resolution was agreed to, nem. dis. 

A report from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
adverse to the continuation of the Military Road 
from Medawaske tv Mara Hill, in Maine, was read, 

and the Committse was discharged from the further 
ion of the subject. 

At 12 o’cloek the Senate resumed the considera. 
tion of the **bill ferther to provide for the collec. 
tion. on-imports.” 


louse or Representatives. 
3 The Tariff. ; 
Mev ickiiffe gave notice, that if there were no 


in Sike course of thie day, he one: 
make a motion that would test the ques- 
pe hart of giving room for the considera- 

as. oe ae Re 
Wayne, of Georgia, mo to postpone t 
and amendments anti'to.morrow. 


greed to. 
for the Naval ser. 
and several private bills, 





bed to the commanding 
d naval forces assembled 
» and stating that no of 
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time eek issued to resist the Coaiealea authori- 
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ors Poindexter, che japorawer gi 
Pere Foryth called forthe reading ~ 


of tho orders, 
Secretary them, but as 
18 i nomeroun, the reading was sus- 
[So it-upon the 





c to take care of the pu ¢ property, to gaard 
e forts against surprise from the militia; and, in 
See en ieee le defend them to, the last extre- 


ie Clay, agreeably to notice given yesterday, 
asked leave to intr st “a Bit to modify the 
Tariff of July 14th, 1832, and all ether Actes impos- 
ing duties an tmpon. es 






After giving general view of the Bill, Mr. Clay 
took up {gir uly in succession, all the objections 
which were likely to be urged anne this measure 


of compromise and conciliation the two parties, 
Tariff and Anti-Tariff, and pmo by an eloquent 
appeal to the patriotism of the Senate and of the 
country for aid in restoring harmony to the Union. 
Mr. Forsyth met the Bill, in limine, with a variety 
of objections, and demanded the yeas and nays on 
the motion of leave to introduce the Bill. 

Messrs. Poindexter and Sprague replied, with 


jereat severity, to Mr. Forsyth. 


Mr, Calhoun approved of the objects of the bill, 
and was willing to receive it asa measure of com. 
promise. Until this question was settled, we could 
not. expect te see peace. The controversy between 
the North-and the South was owing to the present 
degraded state of the politics of the country ; for de. 
graded he must declare them to be., An average ad 
valorum duty on all articles, was only plan on 
which an adjustment could be m He agreed 
fally in the propriety of the basis which the bill as. 
jsumed. Some of the details he also approved, and 
others he was opposed to. By yielding mutually, 
he hoped that the bill could be made acceptable to all 
partics, and that by its passage we should put an 
end for ever to this vexed question. [A spontane. 
ous burst of applause was heard from)the galleries. 
The Chair ordered them to be cleared, but at the 
suggestion of some Senators, s nded the execu- 
tion of the order, till another similar breach of deco- 
rum should take place. ] 

Mr. Webster, among others, gave his views in re- 
lation to the bill. He was bound tu say that, in its 
principles and details, the bill presented great diffi- 
culties. It surrendered the power of discriminating 
in laying duties, and at the end of the process, pro- 
v a uniform rate of dutice. He saw no reason 
to believe that the system, in a modera.e and rea. 
sonable de could not be sustained. If it was 
sustained, it would be by public opinion. The ques- 
tion was to be decided by a majority of votes, and to 
the sense of the people he was willing to trust 
it. He had no wish to anticipate their judgment.— 
He Sonnieked by saying that te.merrow he should 
ask leave to lay on thetable certain Resolutions ex. 
pressive of his opinion on this subject. 

The result of the debate was, that Mr. Forsyth 
withdrew his opposition to the introduction of the 
Bill, and it was read and ordered to a second read. 





in 

The Enforcing Bill was then taken up, the ques- 
tion being on Mr. Forsyth’s motion to strike out 
the 3d section. 

A debate of some length ensued on this motion. 


House or Representatives. 
The bill refunding to the legal representatives of 
Colonel Matthew Lyon, a fine imposed under the 
Sedition Law was passed—yeas 77, nays 56. 





LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 
February 6.—In Senate. 

Petitios—Of Stephen Van Rensselaer and others, 
inhabitants of the city and county of Albany, for a 
ship canal from Albany tc the std waters of the 
Hudson below New Baltimore. <* 

The same committee passed the bill p siborining 
8s a Jerk with of cnmepyeeyss fee sopplying 

ew pure a merene wate 

ASSEMBLY. 


: To incor porate the Tanners’ In- 
N. York; to pedeith the Brewers’ ||h 
Ibany ; to incorporate the Lewis Co. Bank 


a Mr. Stil well, to alter the charter of the New 
York and. ey Oe Railtoad Co. [Extends. the time 


for going into operation ; commence the werk 
when $500,000 is babocribed ; shall not forfeit the 
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may commence when 500, 
not forfeit the part of the road ade, 
not finished within the time p 
ter.) The i men comin, ed they ) 


aturday, February pei ian a 


Third reading of bill 
ano pe ns hi After the ball ree bill was read yee was 

aid on the 

To amend the charter of the Now York id Bie 
Railroad Company. Passed, 88 to 5. 

Monday, Fe jAl—In Senate. «| | 

Mr. Sherman from a committee, reported a 
bill authorising the improvement of the navigation 
of Flushing bay and creek. 

Bills reported : ots lemueparal ths Bufalo & 

? te ‘0 incorporate A 
Black Rock Railroad Company. 

The Committee of the whole, Mr. McKeon. in 
the chair, passed the bill from the senate, to incor- 
porate the Rochester Canal and Railroad Caen 
Report agreed to. 


Detawars.—The following resoiutions have been 
adopted by the Legislature of this State. 

Resolved, by the Senate and house of Represen- 
tatives of the tate of Delaware in General assem. — 
bly met, that in the opinion of this Legislature, it 
would greatly promete the interest and of 
the inhabitents of the Peninsula, formed by the wa- 
ters of the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, if they 
were united under one government. 

Reselved, That it comports with the views end 
wishes of the people of this State, that the om og 
of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and of this 
should be united under one  aageiormgce and that 
region of country inhabited A 

of Delaware. 














should be denominated the Stote 
Resolved, That the Governor of this State be and 
he hereby is authorized and empowered, in case the’ 
above measure should meet the = gpa 
Legislature of the State of Maryland, to ap 
three Commissioners on the part of this 
meet such as may be appointed on the 
State of Maryland,tocarry the measure 
tion and the details thereof, 
nal ratification of the Legislatures of the two States, 
and that of the Congress of the United States. 
Resolved, That the Governor of thie State be re- 
quested to transmit the foregoing resolutions te the 
Governor of the State of Maryland to be wee 
before the Legislature of that State. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





—— 
The foreign news by the Orpheus, from Liverpool, 
is upto the 6th ult. It leaves the question as be 
tween Holland and Belgium still unsettled, though 


from the prompt retiring of the French army after 
the fall of the citadel of Antwerp, the probabilities 
of general war were for the time diminished, _ 
Paris, Jan. 1.—The King’s equi have alrea- 
dy left Paris, and have partly passed the Senlis, . 
Roms, Dec. 18—All eyes are fixed on the affairs: 
of the provincials, but no result is known. 
pra oi late wea ‘ of ey tote 
arriv ere on th, on way to : 
Cardinal Spindla, Nuncio at _— then received 
the hat. It is said he is destined for , and 
that M. Beignoli will come from Bologna to b in. 
vested jigheshen of eee i 3) 
la and are very ; 
is related to the widow of Charies ' | and the 
families of fae snd. Acton, at amen? neh 
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ieff, the oy Kean 
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Deo. 20.—King Otho, asd hie s brother. the Prinaw 
a of euatinn arrived here this morning 
he ejtadel of Antwerpy as on 


Monday’ sdabiea 
































































them at Valencieans. It states, 
metres of trenches thrown up by 
king m to be 14,000, iy about SA 
the ——— of wounded, 695; killed 
803. 3d, the rounds of ammu- 
‘fired ams ‘artillery, 62 ,000; of which 16,-. 
vere howitzer shells, new model ; 15,000 ten 
fr shelle; and the remainder 32, 000 round 
"4 and 16 pounders, The materiel found in 
po Bett and forts amounts to 130 pieces of dif. 
ferent form and Senay ah eal supply of am. 
munition and projectiles escription. The 
to convert the Wotstles Lion “inte bombs 

cannon ball!! for the defence of the liberty and 

of the people,” has been rejected by 

the Chambers, only fourteen having risen 
to defend its being taken into consideration. The 
Chamber agreed to a vote of thanks to the French 


army. 
Anrwenr, Monday evening, Dec. 31.—The last 
of the citadel of Antwerp is past. At 2 o'clock 


the French soldiers quitted it, and this day, the last 
of 1832, has been the first on which this celebrated 
fortress became the possession of the Belgians, as a 
free and independent people. It has existed 250 
years, and now it has at length become the proper. 
ty of the se in whose country it was erected as 
@ cause Oo} At first religious bigotry laid the 
basis eer the government of Philip II. King of 
Spain, and after many changes it lastly found the 
pr eh commercial bigotry, under William, King 
d. 


Pe capture of it by the’ French army under Mar. 

Gerard has added to the military renown of that 

—— = the only **Crown” to which their claim 

to. which their claim could be in the least doubted 

wan the mural one; they have obtained it here, by 

on the siege against only two bastions.— 

Yet to me their glory seemed pnre, disinterested, 

» when I saw to-day their soldiers sur- 

’ vender. the and the body of the place to the 

Belgians is act demonstrated that the French 

_ Government of the modern time ean carn laurels and 

pony wa good faith—the best encomium that can 
towed on any nation. 

) appearance ofthe citadel itself is a heap of 
ruins: all the buildings are destroyed by the shells 
and by the results of the garrison’s departure. To 
oy it was during the last week an object of inte— 

rest, yet {o me it was most so when the Belgians 

it. I was present and saw them enter into 
possession. The ground and the ramparts were 
up; broken shells, cannon balls, and 

1 in the Albion of yesterday evening, was eom- 
municated to us inthe course of the same day, the 
wrecks of houses, were scattered amidst walls de— 
secrated by fire. Yet the provision store, through 
which I sade ok to Chassé’s apartment, had received 
but one shell. There several hundred barrels of 
provisions, bread in abundance, and the pumps in}, 
the casements, were untouched. The chapel is a/| 
tuin; nothing is whole: one remarkable 


striking 
object was the broken headless statue of Fernando 
praieet ofa cenvention, proposed to 
mate 
the 
1. Of Lillo and Liefkenshock to be surrendered. to 
for 
of the Scheldt to be entirely free till. the 
olland. 
litical offences in Venloo and Luxemburg. 


de Solis, erected over his grave in Spanish times. 
rd Palmerston and Talleyrand, is 
n troops within ten days after ratification 
| treaty between Belgium and 
Belgian 
enloo and the Dutch portion of Luxem- 











The inscription yet remains in that language. 
So nggabe nage Albion of the 3d of Jan. 

30, and contains nine artieles, of which 

are brief contracts: ~* 

a 

bo cereesc be subjected to the same 
merchandize in etmany to be free, 
tolls for au 


ietianal the-tibcomsshe on the 


Bist. rite ie | 
jaca Preto Co ccimmuaateete 


eas 


ily anticipate. 

hat does it require of him’? It asks him, with 
a simplicity which we are surprized to fin exhibited 
by a veteran d to consent to that which 


neither the potocols of two years and 





the late acters fog of coercion, has failed to 


him to. As to the that the 
Sheldt should remain open the signing of 
a definitive treaty of peace a tard Hollané and 
Belgium, such a request is pure’ nicisrie. That 
would be the end before the beginning. The whele, 
or nearly the whole, dispute now, is, respecting the 
navigation of the Soheldt. 
What then is the object of this new project of 
Convention? It is not to be supposed that Lord 
Palmerston and Prince Talleyrand imagine that it 
will be acceded to by the King of Holland. We 
must suppose, then, that their o was to procure 
the formal refusal of Holland to consent to it. And 
what then? When the refusal is obtained, will Great 
Britain and France attempt to force his consent ? 
Surely not, for there is a Convention ready made on 
the matter still not completed. 
Of all the extraordinary things which have taken 
place during the intermediate of the Great Powers 
of Eerope between Holland and Belgium, this cer. 
tainly is one of the most inexplicable. 
On Sunday we may expect to receive the King of 
Holland's reply to this courteous invitation that he 
should quietly yield that which he has sturdily de- 
fended against a fleet of thirty vessels of war, and 
an army of a hundred thousand men. 
A calculation is made in the Paris ay that 
ithe expense of the army of Belgium is 75,000/ Poy 
diem, and that already the campaign has cost 2, 
0007., of which, it is said, Great Britain is to pay her 
share, viz. one half. 


The Duke of Fitzjames writes a letter from Na- 
ples, asking permission to take the place of the 
Duchess of Berri as a captive. ‘‘I offer,” says he, 
‘to wear the chains of the daughter of kings, and 
my life shall answer for her future course whatever 
it may be” Yet the Duke of Fitzjames isa man of 
sense. 


Earnest discussions are going en in the English 
papers as to the intreduction of the vote by ballot 
into England. Elections there are now conducted 
viva voce. The Government lean against it strong. 
ly; yet the functionaries of the Government are di- 
vided. Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley and Mr. Spring 
Rice have declared themselves opposed ; Lord John 
Russel, on the other hand, said it might become ne. 
cessary, and Mr, Poulett Thompson publiely, at 
Manchester, avowed himself in favor of it. It will, 
undoubtedly, be among the earliest propositions dis. 
cussed in the Reformed Parliament. How accu. 
rately the Press discourses about it, the following 
extract from the London Courier of 29th December 
will witness — 

The ballet system, say they, ‘* does exist in the 
United States of America; and the prejudicial ef- 
fects apprehended from it by those who oppose its 
introduction into this country, do not exist.” 

A little explanation is necessary here; the system 
of ballot exists in the United States of America, but 
the practice does not. Every elector there has the 
right to give a secret vote; but no elector, in the 
face of his fellow citizens, dare to exercise it. As 
much pains are taken in the United States to pre. 
vent the ballot box from contributing to the se 
of the vote, as are used by some in this country to 
establish it. In fact, secrecy of voting exists in 
America only in name; the established practice is 
the most ostentatious publicity ; and that man would 
be branded as a social sneak, and political traitor, 
whe should refuse to comply with the rigorous mea- 
— which are ado in the United States to 

make public the vote of ¢ elector. 
Thus, the example of the United States of Ame- 
riea does pian nde aban argument in favor of the i ie 
Hot system in this country. 
ey ssutabieginaeiaae tien iivesegs hae 
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ever — theory, is impossible in practice.— 
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nian a secret vote. 


The Spectator thus amuses itself with Session 
of Gully the boxer’s cmrvionp in the Seneneianes 
mons :— 

It is rumored that a 
persons have got into t 
being the case, it is lucky that the Spesker will has 
such a backer as Gully: no man ret on 
for keeping order and seein 

not be a bad job to make ra, neath ys Spoakar (th 
a salary) his office being to pe the * 

which his chief only pode Should 

pute arise, it should be Gully’s office ae ace 
parties into a private committee.room and see it out. 
A better timekeeper could not be had. He might 
also be useful in case of any Jong. srinded eons ; 
we would appoint Gully to stop the em. 
bers’ wind at the end of a reasonable ne. 
Such an apparitor would be mightily useful in a 
liberative assembly. It is net likely he will ‘ca 
much ; though probably the House will be Fg 
hear his sentiments on the Game-laws.. No 

will attempt to cough him down. » 
ae ars: pills for the cure of such 
coug ta pair of Gully’s boluses will : 
the malady away at once. The Speaker has has aa 
of looking oeculis retrorsis, and it is rather 

to cateh his eye: Gully will do it with ease; and 
he is dissati with their present azure hue,” 
will change their color. He might be set against 
the Repealers: no one understands that business... 
better than ae if ever man could quiet the 

tator, it is the Champion of Eagland. Ia a ' 

few rounds, he would settle the affairs of . 
Sir Henry Harding used, somehow ten ciwaye 
to start up when words seemed to be akin to 

but we shall have none of that sort of 

mitted now: England ne her ae, 
his duty ; and when any of 

take place, to step ferth, bar put an bipeagr gy oon 
with a strong hand. Two to one on Gally being ove _ 
of the most useful members in the House—taken. 


Mr. Alex. Baring had, after a severe contest, sae «. 
in being elected for North Essex, beating 
Mr. Western, for twenty years a member for the: 
county. Mr. Baring goes into the House of Com: 
mons as a Conservative, or Anti-Reformer. Mr. 
Western lost his election by the votes of a class Red 
whom he was mainly instrumental in the 
right of voting—tenants at will of farms. Alli these.’ 
almost voted according to the bidding of the greet 
landholders under whom they held. were ac. 
tually led up to the polls in waa by the great man’s © 
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A Quaker named Pease has been returned to ree 
liament from South Durham, bat he has misgivings... 
it wouid seem, from the annexed pureneaneme: 
taking the oaths. 

A member of the Society of Friends, by 


seph Pease, has been placed at the head of ¢ 


and returned for the southern division ef the. a. 
considerable 












h Pense, however, has some 


Mr. prehe: 
sions as to ting ad for “iicieay estat none, 
ie ay bt OMA: antici 


snag hs told the dada that that he ra } 
aware cirri ersecutio: 
that he should not b 








the attempt at secret voting has been aban- $ 


agent, and voted in his hearing for perenne rye iit 
prescribed to them. or 


of Durham. He is a man of vealt! brs 
and of influence in that part of the ¢ : ee Pri 
as this proves—there being in SouthernDur.. 
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Flint. Boston, Lily, Wait, Onell | 


ordone better what they have undertaken, than the 
author of these Lectures. His *‘ Recollections | 
Ten Years passed in the Valley of the Mississippi,” 
ipa book replete with amusement and instruction ; 
written ina right feeling, and with a heart alive to 
the beauties of mature, and the wants and interests || 
of mans This was followed by a “ Geography and 
“of the Mississippi Valley,” in two volumes, 

‘In a second edition, have been bound into 

one, and constitute probably the latest and most ac. 
curate and authentic account of that great region. 
The book now before us is not inferior, in execu. 
tion to either of its predecessors, and is, by reason 
of the generality of its subjects, superior in interest. 
1t in the ‘volume of nature opened, explained, and 
id, by one who has studied it from early 

youth with enthusiastic delight, and who tells the 
result of his meditations with all a a poet’s fervor 
anda lover's fondness. In the course of these Icc- 
tures, in which the text boek chiefly relied on is, 
we are told in the preface, a French work, by Aimé 
Martin, entitled “ Lettres a Sophie, the chief phe- 
nomena which come under the cognizance of Natu- 
ral Philésophy, are happily elucidated, and that too 
without pedantry, or parade of hard words and 
learned. terms. We cannot spare much room for 
quotations; One or two will suffice to show the 
manner in which our author imparts interest to his 


After descanting upon * pure and unmixed Love,” 
asthe pervading principle of the Creation, we have 
this passage : 

Some modern philosophers have transcended even 
these views of the extent of love, as the prolifie 





source of being. Some years since, Durand deliver- 
ed at of lectures pron mineralogy. He affirm. 
ed, that he was able mathematically to demonstrate, 


pe stones were endowed with sensibility. To sus. 
his theory, he relied chiefly upon what he called 

the ris of matter forthe sun. He gave the follow. 
ing a8 an example. Take a solution of salt. Expose 
the vessel which contains it in such a manner as that 
one half the surface shall be in the sun, and the other 
half in the shade. In Tight — you will see su. 
erystalsin the enlightened part, and none in 
ee idenieet ofthe sun’s rays. This singular 
phenomenon proves, that light enters into the com. 
position of crystals. Diamonds are only found in 
‘portions of the world, where the intense and 
almost continual! ak ope ee of the en im. 
parts the degree o: t and brilliancy, which deter. 
mines their peculiar crystallization. These bright 
gems, 80 sagerly sought by power and beauty, ac- 
cording to this theory, are a kind of consolidated 
light ; and the opaque elements from which they are 
formed, on a principle of love for the solar rays, im- 
germ, of their formation from. the influence 
placed many millions of leagues from 
‘Philosopher carried his thoughts. still 
t . damarking that the highest mountains are 
ed un . equator, he attributed. their crea- 
| the tof the sun, According to him there 
on Nog vast scale the same by which 
a and Antisana, 
a and oe are formed of cryetal- 
t! Ifthese porti or tae ditke kad vee 
ese sublime erie hed never been reared. 
yer be thought of the system of Du- 
) Noatined & great number of new obser. 
ia sin roavicine of the as bes 


outline of crystal, 
ot igh 
) more matt oa 
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it existence of some og Beart | 


Phe natural t Bonet. pleasant! eusinine’ inva 
/botanic main turning on the question of the 
sensibility o! bcs *It is not so.easy;. as.you ima. 
rine, to dist ish. a rose tree from.acat’ Let us 
some of the characteristics, which ex- 
cited such xtaordinary fouptes The upper surface 
the | pippesy and varnish It serves. 
agar or ins inferior surface, which .is turned 
wards the earth, and where nature has placed a 
multitude of little mouths to inspire the humidity 
which nourishes the tree.. Turn the under surface 
lof the leaves upwards, and you will soon see the 
leaves commence a return movement, gently twist- 
ing, yet with a kind of effurt, on their peduncle, as 
on a pivot, At the end of a.tew hours, you will 
find that they have resumed their first position.— 
The varnished surface will have become anew the 
roof of the leaf; and the little: mouths, once more 
turned toward the earth, will be again inhaling the 
ascending moisture, 
Astonished, says Aimé Martin, at these move. 
ments, which unfold a kind of sensibility, I trans- 
jplanted a rose tree from one_ part of my garden to 
another, and continued te observe it. To the right 
of the new position the soil was dry, hard and ste- 
rile ; to the left. moist, rich and tender. The routs 
at first radiated alike to the right and left. But I 
soon discovered, that the reots, which had advanced 
to the right, bent back towards.the fertile and mel- 
low earth, as if divining, that their companions at 
the left had found hetter pasture.. To prevent their 
intercepting nourishment intended for other plants, 
I dug a ditch to prevent the further advance of the 
roots. Asrived at the diteh they plunged perpen. 
dicularly below its bottom, ran onward beneath it, 
jascended, and advanced anew towards the point, 
where they had discovered the rich soil. I stood 
astonished, and almost expected to hear my rose 
tree complain of my injuries. I recollected the 
voices which softened the heart of Tancred in the 
enchanted forest, and the groans of the myrtle which 
expostulated with Eneas on the shores of Thrace. 
Should the stately and noble trees of our country 
thus ery out against every rude Vandal, who cut 
them down without necessity, what an appalling 
hout would issue from our groves! 


We cannot close our extracte better than with 
the annexed political lesson, derived from the or- 
jderly commonwealth of the Bees. 


* Young girl endowed.with beauty,’ said Pythago- 
ras, ‘ask of the laborious bee, if flowers have no 
other use than to please the senses?’ The invaria- 
ble. order established in these little governments, the 
unremitting industry with which each individual 
labors for the. public good, the grand principle of 
utility which regulates every movement, offer the 
example of a perfect commonwealth. The genius 
of Montesquied invented nothing so perfect as a 
model of commnnities. All the dreams of political 
reformers are here realized in a living example. A 
queen, respectfully surrounded by fifteen or twenty 
thousand of her subjects, ef which she is at once the 
monarch ard the mother, legislates for her realm, so 
as to produce unlimited obediesce and the most 
perfect order. Where she advances, the circle opens 
with the profoundest: homage. For her they store 
their waxen cells; and if she dies without.leaving a 
successor, the whole nation perishes ; for the subjects 
immediately abandon their labors in utter discour- 
agement. Why should they not? With their mo- 
ther and their queen, perishes their hope of pos. 
terity, and the book of their history isclosed. The 
philosophers, metaphysicians, moralists, politicians, 
who imagine that no intelligence remains on the 
earth, beyond human reason, are struck with sur. 
prize. 

Travers in Perv, wenupine a Year's Resipence 
at Potoss, by Edmond Temple. Philadelphia: E. 
L. Carey § A. Hart.—Two volumes of light, very 


light. reading, about a country little known, written 





















by a good humored frishman, who embarked in 
1825—a year so fruitful in schemes destined to fail 
—as Secretary of one of the splendidly promising 
ining companies which England then fitted out. 
whole concern soon blew up ; but not till oar 

Had ‘tidden over much of Peru; and 


tality, which the Prince Puckler 
rated by ‘the English for doing’ in. res) e 
Our. traveller thus excuses 





filth of establishments where he arrheer, oR? 


tained. 


I have said that 1 received a ey ees 
nothing could be. more cordial 

that suppress the ~ 
manners ard customs of the people of 









of whom 


sketch may be considered a tolerably 


the first 


Casinet or American History. 


§ Lea.—Under this comprehensive title, these enter. 
prising Publishers are preparing to present to the 


being complete in ‘itself, will together constitute 


of each of ite separate peoples. We have on a for. 
mer occasion noticed the first two volumes of this 
series, containing the history of the Spanish disco- 
veries prior to 1520; the third and fourth now, to.-. 


overthrow by the Spaniards under Cortez and his 
successors. The authority mainly relied on is that 


the brilliant errors and striking but fallacious gene- 
ralities of Robertson. The narrative is compressed 
and well connected, and omits. nothing, material 
either in the political history er natural features 
and productions of the country. The style of print- 
ing and the paper of these last volumes are inferior 
to those of the first. 
useful, but not very ernamental or finished in exe: 
cution. The design of this undertaking is certainly 
deserving of encouragement ; since it extends, as 
we have before said, to publishing a complete histo- 
ry of the discovery, aboriginal state, and present 


and of the islands contiguous to it. Italy, which 
contributed so much to discovery in this new world, 


of the United States, the best narrative of the Rev. 


History.” ‘The Cavaliere Giuseppe Compagnoni pub. 
liehed some years ago, as part of a Universal Pis- 

tory, a compendium of American, comprising 4 full 
and methodical account of evonts in America, from 
its discovery by Columbus to the treaty of Ghent in 


lowed up in this work, which is to be brought} as 


ry of the United States to the “ Events of the.Re- ° 
volution, and the arpa of the General sith 


ment.” 


History or Irexanp, sy W. ©. Tayior ; winh Ap. 
pivrrions BY Wa. Sameson, Esq. 2 vels. Harpers 
Family Library —There is no gloomier v 
the annals of the world than that wherein = ' 
tory ef Ireland is written. From the traditic 
times of the conquest-of the coautry by the 
cians, long before the Christian ma rt 














minable wars which followed between the five! 
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excusable, in. exposing by name the misery and. 
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Vv 


my yinutek, di a faithful representation i. ape thle th .. 


line of the general mode of living here, Pins 
class. of People which, in England, we denominate.. 


Vols. 1,2, 3; & 
4. By Thomas F. Gordon. Philadelphia : Carey . 
reading world a series of works, each of which, © 


a full historical aceount of the two. Americas, and. 


gether with the other two, before us,. comprise the . 
history of Ancient Mexico, or Anahwac, from the 
foundation of that Empire to its subjugation and 


of the honest Clavigero, who dissipated so many of » 


The engravings are odftainly, . 


condition of every part and people of this continent, ~ 


and which has, in Botta, given to us the citizens: | 


olutionary War, has the merit of suggesting the 
idea and the model of this “‘ Cabinet of American. 


1815. The general outline of his plan is to be fol. - 


to each volume, to the time of its publication— 
When it comes to the turn of the United States, a 
separate volume will, where necessary, be appropri... 
ated toa single State—confining the general histo... 
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mens devoted island has ever been a.cor- 
, and the vindictive passions of men 


‘im the year 1170 that the first invaders from 
England appeared upon the Irish coast. They con- 








conclusion of the work is 

bear tijhe by Wm. Sampson, Esq. of this city, and || 
offers an interesting comment upon the work ; while 
° world where misery has accumuiated|/i 
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sisted of but 30 knights, with 60 men.at-arms, and 
300 archers, and wore. under the command of Fitz. 
the. lieutenant of Earl Strongbow, who, 
before his chief could arrive with about double the 
number more of additional troops, had already, with 
his handful of followers, made good the footing of 
the Normans in Ireland, and prepared matters for 
that ascendancy of the English power which en- 
sued upon the invasion of the country by Hen- 
ry the Second. The sudden departure of Henry, 
after receiving the tendered allegiance of the Irish 
princes, without having subjugated the people, and 
his intrusting the further conquest of the country 
to private adventurers, whose rewards were to be 
the epeils of the vanquished, laid the foundation of 
all the political evils under which Ireland has since 
labored. About one-twentieth of the population 
were received at once within the pale of English 
law, and all the rest, from this time down to the 
reign of Elizabeth, were held enemies, and could 
neither sue nor be sued, nor have their wrongs re. 
dressed in any way but by the sword. The Irish 


were, in fact, handed over to the warlike Barons||' 


of England, to be turned into serfs, as fast as the 
Courceys, Laceys, and De Bourgos cou'd bring them 
within the feudal power ; while the invincible spirit 
of the O’Connors, O’Rourkes, Kavenaghs, with 
some other powerful septs, who 
“ fought the English of the pale, 
And stemmed De Bourgo’s chivalry, 

made the task of the invaders no sinecure, and kept 
the land rife with battle and slaughter for ages. The 
whole, indeed, of the history before us, is se made 
up of details of war and rapine, of slow treachery, 
or sudden onslaught, of outrageous oppression and 
bloody resistance, that you may oper the book at 
almost any part, and allowing a little for the change 
in ‘the costumes of the characters engaged since 
their ancestors first came into collision a thousand 
years ago, you find the scenes to which they give 
life in every age the same,—from the herrors attend. 
ant upor the bold invasion of bloody Pembroke, or 
the remureseless butcheries of Grey’s administration 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, down to the hideous 
scenes of 1798, when bigotry and revenge, robbery, 
murder, and every species of licentious crime had 
full away, and all the dark passions that combine 
with them, stalked over this fated land, destroying 
in a fow months, one hundred thousand lives, con- 
suming three millions sterling of property, demoraliz. 
ing the whole tace of society, and withering as in the 
grasp of death ‘‘ every growth of nature and huma. 
nity." Made up of such materials, the History of 
Ireland offere few bright spots upon whieh the mind 
can dwell with tranquillity or satisfaction. The 
soul tires of the eternal characters of blood in 
whieh ‘it is written, and. the heart sickens at the 
acenes of violence and prefligacy, each of which is 





but a reflection of the other. Still, for those who}! 


delight in the records of wild adventure, and dwell 





es relieved by generous deeds, and acts of 
noble + there is much vivid interest in this 
See Bs cei ugiatoes an 
living under a well-ordered government, 
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As tothe q 

Jervis, Eng. 
CHIBALD, Engineer Hudson and Delaware Canal 
_ ews Carbondale, Luzerne County 


Ailey Columbia County, New-York, 
January 


The following Anacreontic is in Moore's happiest vein— 
touched with tenderness amidst its revelling. Whatifhe could 
hear it sung as we have heard it? 


Take hence the bow] tho’ beaming 
Brightly as bow] ’ere shone; 
Oh ! it but sets me dreaming 
Of days, of nights, now gone. 
Then in its clear reflection, 
As in a wizard’s glass, 
Lost hope and dead affection 
Like shades before me pass. 

Take hence the bowl, &c. 
Each cup I drain brings hither 
Some friend wh» once sat by, 
Bright lips—too bright to wither 
Warm hearts—too warm to die. 
Till as the dream comes o’er me, 
Of those long vanished yearz, 
Then—then—the cup before me 
Seems turning all to tears. 

Take hence the bowl, &c. 





DEATH. 


Death is here, and death is there, 
Death is busy every where ; 
All around, within, beneath, 
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Above is death—and we are death. 


Death has set his mark and seal, 
On all we are and all we feel. 


On all we know, and all we fear : 


First our pleasures die—and then 


Our hopes, and then our fears—and when 


These are dead, the debt is due, 
Dust claima dust—and we die too. 


of Railroad 
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29, 1833. 
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Bordeaux Grave 


4 cases Gum Arabic 
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Lead : 
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i GRACIE, PRIME & CO., 22 Broad 
street, have on hand the following Goods, which they offer 
for sale on the most favorable terms, viz. 


. Danish Smalts, FFFE; 20 do. Saxon do. 
do, small do. ; 20 kegs ‘Tartaric Acid 
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MARRIAGES, 


» Feb. oth, by the Rev. Mr. Douner, 
= “4 lia-city, to Misa Catharine E: Cornelison 


‘eh. 12th, by the Rev. Dr. Wainw 
lina; to Helen, daughter of Jo 


Buh by the Rav. Dr. De Wikt. Ogden ee. 
daughter of Henry Kn 
on om Tocaday morning 12:h inat. by the 


. Pa 
daughter of the late Henry MeMarlane, of this city. 
OE TE 


Femi infant child ‘of Dr. A. J. Berry. 
Bleecker, son of G, D. Smith, aged 


ja, on the Sth inst. Willing Francis, Esq, in the 


age. 
M?Henry, on the 4th inst. Capt. N. G@ Dana, of the 
lery. Captain Dana paruad fee Army in 
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